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ROBINSON CRUSOE IS CAST UPON 
HIS ISLAND 


Tue same day I went on board we set sail, standing 
away to the north from Brazil. In this course we had 
very good weather, only excessively hot, till we had 
passed the Line, when a violent tornado, or hurricane, 
took us quite out of our knowledge. It began from 
the south-east, came about to the north-west, and then 
settled in the north-east, from whence it blew in such 
a terrible manner that for twelve days together we 
could do nothing but drive, and, scudding away before 
it, let it carry us whithersoever fate and the fury of the 
winds directed. And, during these twelve days, I need 
not say that I expected every day to be swallowed up, 
nor, indeed, did any in the ship expect to save their 
lives. Had all our lives been saved, as to the sea, we 
were rather in danger of being devoured by savages 
than ever returning to our own country. 

In this distress, the wind still blowing very hard, 
one of our men early in the morning cried out 
‘Land !” and we had no sooner run out of the cabin 
to look out, in hopes of seeing whereabouts in the 
world we were, than the ship struck upon a sand, 
and in a moment, her motion being so stopped, the 


sea broke over her in such a manner that we expected 
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we should all have perished immediately ; and we 
were immediately driven into our close quarters, to 
shelter us from the very foam and spray of the sea. 
However, the mate of our vessel laid hold of the 
boat, and with the help of the rest of the men, they 
got her flung over the ship’s side; and, getting all 
into her, we let her go, and committed ourselves, being 
eleven in number, to God’s mercy and the wild sea : 
for though the storm was abated considerably, yet the 
sea went dreadful high upon the shore. And now 
our case was very dismal indeed: for we all saw 
plainly that the sea went so high that the boat could 
not live, and that we should be instantly drowned. 
As to making sail, we had none; nor, if we had, 
could we have done anything with it. So we worked 
at the oar towards the land, though with heavy hearts, 
like men going to execution ; for we all knew that 
when the boat came nearer to the shore she would 
be dashed in a thousand pieces by the wash of the sea. 
However, we committed our souls to God in the most 
earnest manner, and, the wind driving us towards the 
shore, we hastened our destruction with our own 
hands, pulling as well as we could towards land. 
What the shore was—whether rock or sand, whether 
steep or shoal—we knew not. The only hope that 
would naturally give us the least shadow of expecta- 
tion was, if we might happen into some bay or gulf, 
or the mouth of some river, where by great chance 
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A RAGING WAVE CAME ROLLING ASTERN. 


we might have run our boat in, or got under the lee 
of the land, and perhaps made smooth water. But 
nothing of this appeared; and as we made nearer 
and nearer the shore, the land looked more frightful 
than the sea. 

After we had rowed, or rather driven, about a 
league and a half, as we reckoned it, a raging wave, 
mountain-like, came rolling astern of us, and plainly 
bade us expect the coup de gréce. Ina word, it took 
us with such fury, that it overset the boat at once 
and separating us, as well from the boat as ffom one 
another, gave us not time hardly to say ‘““O God!” 
for we were all swallowed up In a moment. 
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Nothing can describe the confusion of thought 
which I felt when I sank into the water ; for, though 
I swam very well, yet I could not deliver myself from 
the waves so as to draw breath, till that wave, having 
driven me, or rather carried me, a vast way in towards 
the shore, and having spent itself, went back, and left 
me upon the land almost dry, but half dead with the 
water I took in. I had so much presence of mind, as 
well as breath left, that seeing myself nearer the main 
land than I expected, I got upon my feet, and 
endeavoured to make on towards the land as fast as I 
could, before another wave should return and take me 
up again. But I soon found it was impossible to 
avoid it ; for I saw the sea come after me as high as a 
great hill, and as furious as an enemy which I had no 
means or strength to contend with. My business was 
to hold my breath, and raise myself upon the water, 
if I could, and so, by swimming, to preserve my 
breathing, and pilot myself towards the shore, if 
possible ; my greatest concern now being that the sea, 
as it would carry me a great way towards the shore 
when it came on, might not carry me back again with 
it when it gave back towards the sea. 

The wave that came upon me again buried me at 
once twenty or thirty feet deep in its own body, and 
I could'feel myself carried with a mighty force and 
swiftness towards the shore, a very great way. But I 
held my breath, and assailed myself to swim still for- 
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ward with all my might. I was ready to burst with 
holding my breath, when, as I felt myself rising up, so 
to my immediate relief, I found my head and hands 
thrust out above the surface of the water ; and though 
_ it was not two seconds of time that I could keep my- 
self so, yet it relieved me greatly, gave me breath and 
new courage. I was covered again with water a good 
while, but not so long but I held it out ; and finding 
the water had spent itself, and began to return, I 
struck forward against the return of the waves, and 
felt ground again with my feet. I stood still a few 
moments, to recover breath and till the water went 
from me, and then took to my heels, and ran with 
what strength I had farther towards the shore. But 
neither could this deliver me from the fury of the sea, 
which came pouring in after me again ; and once 
more I was lifted up by the waves and carried for- 
wards as before, the shore being very flat. 

The last time of the two had well nigh been fatal 
to me; for the sea, having hurried me along as be- 
fore, landed me, or rather dashed me, against a piece 
of rock, and that with such force that it left me sense- 
less, and indeed helpless, as to my own deliverance ; 
for the blow, taking my side and heart, beat the 
breath, as it were, quite out of my body ; and, had 
it returned again immediately, I must have been 
strangled in the water. But I recovered a little 
before the return of the waves, and seeing I should 
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again be covered in the water, I resolved to hold fast 
by a piece of the rock, and so to hold my breath, if 
possible, till the wave went back. Now as the waves 
were not so high as the first, being nearer land, I held 
my hold till the wave abated, and then fetched 
another run which brought me so near the shore that 
the next wave, though it went over me, yet did not so 
swallow me up as to carry me away. And the next 
run I took, I got to the main land, where, to my great 
comfort I clambered up the cliffs of the shore, and 
sat me down upon the grass, free from danger and 
quite out of the reach of the water. 
Slightly adapted from the 1719 edition of Robinson Crusoe by 


DANIEL DEFOE. 


I SAT ME DOWN UPON THE GRASS, 


EXERCISES 


I—ComposITION EXERCISES 


1. Combine the following into longer sentences : 
(a) We worked at the oar towards the land. Our hearts 
were heavy. We were like men going to execution. We all 
knew the boat would be dashed in a thousand pieces. 
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(2) I was ready to burst with holding my breath. I felt 
myself rising up. I found my head and hands shoot out above 
the surface of the water. It was not two seconds of time that 
I could keep myself so. It relieved me greatly. It gave me 
breath. It gave me new courage. 


2. Use in sentences : 
To hold one’s breath; with heavy hearts; presence of 
mind ; to my immediate relief ; to take to one’s heels ; to hold 
fast ; free from danger. 


3. Write in the first person a narrative of a man’s adventure with 
* ashark. 


4. Find words similar in meaning to these used in the text: 
Hurricane, fury, devoured, vessel, dismal, inevitably, frightful, 
endeavoured, senseless, enemy. 


5. “The same day I went on board we set sail, standing away 
to the north from Brazil. In this course we had very good weather 
till we had passed the Line, when a violent tornado took us quite out 
of our knowledge.” 

This passage might have been expressed thus : 

Robinson Crusoe said that the same day he went on board 
they set sail, standing away to the north from Brazil. In that course 
they had very good weather, till they had passed the Line, when 
violent tornado took them quite out of their knowledge. 

Make a list of all the words which have had to be altered because 
the second passage begins with “ Robinson Crusoe said that . . .” 


6. “I saw the sea come after me as high as a great hill, and as 
furious as an enemy which I had no means or strength to contend 
with. My business was to hold my breath, and raise myself upon 
the water, if I could.” 

Rewrite this, beginning with “ Robinson Crusoe said that he 
saw . . . and making all the alterations which are needed, 
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II—GrRAMMAR EXERCISES 


7. Make a list of the nouns in this fable of sop : 


THe Fox aNnD THE GRAPES 


A hungry fox stole one day into a garden where many 
clusters of ripe grapes were hanging. But they were far out of 
his reach. He jumped, and paused, and jumped again, but all 
his efforts were useless. At last he went away, saying, “‘ Those 
grapes are sour.”’ 


. Make a list of the verbs in this fable : 


THe Doc anp THE SHADOW 


A dog stole a piece of meat from a butcher’s shop, and came 
to a river on his way home, where he saw his shadow reflected 
in the stream below. He thought it was another dog with 
another piece of meat. He barked angrily at the shadow, but, 
in so doing, he dropped the piece of meat he was carrying into 
the water, where it sank to the bottom, and was lost. 


. Make a list of the adjectives in : 


‘THE SHEPHERD Boy AND THE WOLF 


A mischievous shepherd-boy, who tended his flock not far 
from a small village, used to amuse himself by crying out 
“Wolf! Wolf!” At this the entire village would come run- 
ning out to help him. When he saw the villagers, he used to 
laugh at them, until they grew acquainted with his trick. 

One day a wolf really came. The terrified boy uttered 
loud cries, but his neighbours thought he was at his usual sport, 
and paid no heed to his repeated cries. So the hungry wolf 
slew the unfortunate sheep. 
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I 
Tue Macic Goats 


Tue beginning of this adventure is that Thor went on 
a journey with his goats and chariot, and with him 
went the god who is called Loke. About sunset 
they came to a peasant’s house and got there lodgings 
for the night. In the evening Thor took his goats 
and killed them both, whereupon he had them flayed 
and placed in a kettle. When the flesh was boiled 
Thor and his companion sat down to supper. Thor 
invited the peasant, his wife, and their children, a son 
by name Thialfe, and a daughter by name Roskva, 


to eat with them. Then Thor laid the goat-skins 
W.R.I.4—2 17 
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away from the fire-place, and requested the peasant 
and his household to cast the bones upon the skins. 
Thialfe, the peasant’s son, had the thigh of one of the 
goats, which he broke asunder with his knife, in order 
to get at the marrow. Thor remained there over 
night. In the morning, just before daybreak, he 
arose, dressed himself, took the hammer Miolner, 
lifted it and hallowed the goat-skins. Then the 
goats arose, but one of them limped on one of its hind 
legs. When Thor saw this he said that either the 
peasant or one of his folk had not dealt skilfully with 
the goat’s bones, for he noticed that the thigh was 
broken. It is not necessary to dwell on this part of 
the story. All can understand how frightened the 
peasant became when he saw Thor let his brows sink 
down over his eyes. When he saw his eyes he thought 
he must fall down at the sight of them alone. Thor 
took hold of the handle of his hammer so hard that » 
his knuckles grew white. As might be expected, the 
peasant and all his household cried aloud and sued 
for peace, offering him as an atonement all that they 
possessed. When he saw their fear, his wrath left him. 
He was appeased, and took as a ransom the peasant’s 
children, Thialfe and Roskva. They became his 
servants, and have always accompanied him since that 
time. 
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II 
THOR MEETS THE GianT SKRYMER 


He left his goats there and went on his way east 
into Giant-land, close to the sea, and then he went 
on across the deep ocean, and went ashore on the 
other side, together with Loke and Thialfe and 
Roskva. When they had proceeded a short distance 
there stood before them a great wood, through which 
they kept going the whole day until dark. Thialfe, 
who was of all men the flectest of foot, bore Thor’s 
bag, but the wood was no good place for provisions. 
When it had become dark, they sought a place for 
their night lodging, and found a very large hall. At 
the end of it was a door as wide as the hall. Here 
they remained through the night. About midnight 
there was a great earthquake ; the ground trembled 
beneath them, and the house shook. Then Thor 
stood up and called his companions, ‘They looked 
about them and found an adjoining room to the 
right, in the midst of the hall, and there they went in. 
Thor seated himself in the door: the others went 
farther in and were very much frightened. Thor 
held his hammer by the handle, ready to defend 
himself, Then they heard a great groaning and roar- 
ing. When it began to dawn, Thor went out and 
saw a man lying not far from him in the wood. He 
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was very large, lay sleeping, and snored loudly. 
Then Thor thought he had found out what noise it 
was that they had heard in the night. He girded 
himself with his magic belt, whereby his godly 
strength might be increased. Meanwhile the man 
awoke, and immediately arose. It is said that Thor 
this once forebore to strike him with the hammer and 
asked him for his name. He called himself Skrymer. 
‘ But,” said he, ‘‘ I do not need to ask you what your 
name is—I know that you are the god Thor. But 
what have you done with my glove?” He stretched 
out his hand and picked up his glove. Then Thor 
saw that the glove was the hall in which he had spent 
the night, and that the adjoining room was the thumb 
of the glove. Skrymer asked whether they would 
accept of his company. ‘Thor said yes. Skrymer 
took and loosed his provision sack and began to eat 
his breakfast ; but Thor and his followers did the 
same in another place. Skrymer proposed that they 
should lay their store of provisions together, to which 
Thor consented. Then Skrymer bound all their 
provisions into one bag, laid it on his back, and led the 
way all day, taking gigantic strides. Late in the 
evening he sought out a place for their night quarters 
under a large oak. Then Skrymer said to Thor that 
he wanted to lie down to sleep ; they might take the 
provision sack and make ready their supper. Then 
Skrymer fell asleep and snored tremendously. When 
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SKRYMER SNORED TREMEND OUSLY, 
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Thor took the provision sack and was to open it, there 
happened what seems incredible, but still it must be 
told—that he could not get one knot loosened, nor 
could he stir a single end of the strings so that it was 
looser than before. When he saw that all his efforts 
were in vain he became wroth, seized his hammer 
Miolner with both his hands, stepped with one foot 
forward to where Skrymer was lying and dashed his 
hammer at his head. Skrymer awoke and asked 
whether some leaf had fallen upon his head. ; whether 
they had taken their supper, and were ready to go to 
sleep. ‘Thor answered that they were just going to 
sleep. ‘Then they went under another oak. But the 
truth must be told that there was no fearless sleeping. 
About midnight Thor heard that Skrymer was snoring 
and sleeping so fast that it thundered in the wood. 
He arose and went over to him, clutched the hammer 
tight and hard, and gave him a blow in the middle of 
the crown, so that he knew that the head of the 
hammer sank deep into his head. But just then 
Skrymer awoke and asked: ‘“‘ What is that? Did 
an acorn fall onto my head? How is it with you, 
Thor?” Thor hastened back, answered that he had 
just waked up, and said that it was midnight and still 
time to sleep. Then Thor made up his mind that if he 
could get a chance to give him the third blow, he 
should never see him again, and he now lay watching 


for Skrymer to sleep fast. Shortly before daybreak 
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he heard that Skrymer had fallen asleep. So he 
arose and ran over to him. He clutched the hammer 
with all his might and dashed it at his temples, which 
he saw uppermost. The hammer sank up to the 
handle. Skrymer sat up, stroked his temples, and 
said: “ Are there any birds sitting in the tree above 
me? Methought, as I awoke, that some moss from 
the branches fell on. my head. What! are you 
awake, Thor? It is now time to get up and dress: but 
you have not far left to the town of the giants. I 
have heard that you have been whispering among 
yourselves that I am not small of stature, but you will 
see greater men when you come to Utgard. Now I 
will give you some wholesome advice. Do not brag 
too much of yourselves, for the Giant-king’s men 
will not brook the boasting of such insignificant little 
fellows as you are: otherwise turn back, and that is, 
in fact, the best thing for you to do. But if you are 
bound to continue your journey, then keep straight 
on eastward: my way lies to the north, to those 
mountains that you there see.” Skrymer then took 
the provision sack and threw it on his back, and, leav- 
ing them, turned into the wood, and it has not been 


learned whether the gods wished to meet him again 
in health, 


2.4. REALMS OF ADVENTURE 
III 


THOR COMES TO GIANT-TOWN 


Thor and his companions went their way and con- 
tinued their journey until noon. Then they saw a 
town standing on a plain, and it was so high that they 
had to bend their necks clean back before they could 
look over it. They drew nearer and came to the 
town-gate, which was closed. Thor finding himself 
unable to open it, and being anxious to get within the 
town, they crept between the bars and so came in. 
They discovered a large hall and went to it. Finding 
the door open they entered, and saw there many men, 
the most of whom were immensely large, sitting on 
two benches. Thereupon they approached the king, 
and greeted him. He scarcely deigned to look at 
them, smiled scornfully and showed his teeth, saying, 
‘Tt is late to ask for tidings of a long journey, but if 
[I am not mistaken this stripling is Thor, is it not? 
It may be, however, that you are really bigger than 
you look. For what feats are you and your com- 
panions prepared? No one can stay with us here, 
unless he is skilled in some craft or accomplishment 
beyond the most of men.”’ 


The Contest in Eating 
Then answered he who came in last, namely Loke : 
‘““T know the feat of which I am prepared to give 
proof, that there is no one present who can eat his food 
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BOTH ATE AS FAST AS THEY COULD, 


faster than I.” Then said the Giant-king : ‘“‘ That is 
a feat indeed, if you can keep your word, and you 
shall try it immediately.” He then summoned from 
the bunch a man by name Loge, and requested him 
fo come out on the floor and try his strength against 
Loke. They took a trough full of meat and set it 
on the floor, whereupon Loke seated himself at one 
end and Loge at the other. Both ate as fast as they 
could, and met at the middle of the trough. Loke 
had eaten all the flesh off from the bones, but Loge 
had consumed both the flesh and the bones and the 
trough too. All agreed that Loke had lost the wager. 
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The Race 


Then the Giant-king asked what game the young 
man knew. ‘Thialfe answered that he would try to 
run a race with anyone that the Giant-king might 
designate. ‘I’he Giant-king said this was a good feat, 
and added that it was to be hoped that he excelled 
in swiftness if he expected to win in the game, but he 
would soon have the matter decided. He arose and 
went out. There was an excellent race-course along 
the flat plain. The Giant-king then summoned a 
young man, whose name was Huge, and bade him 
run a race with Thialfe. ‘Then they took the first 
heat, and Huge was so much ahead that when he 
turned at the goal he met Thialfe. Said the Giant- 
king : “‘ You must lay yourself more forward, ‘Thialfe, 
if you want to win the race ; but this I confess, that 
there has never before come anyone hither who was 
swifter of foot than you.” ‘Then they took a second 
heat, and when Huge came to the goal and turned, 
there was a long bolt-shot to Thialfe. ‘Then said the 
Giant-king, “ ‘Thialfe seems to me to run well: 
still I scarcely think he will win the race, but this 
will be proven when they run the third heat.” Huge 
ran to the goal and turned back, but Thialfe had not 
yet gotten to the middle of the course. Then all 
said that this game had been tried sufficiently. 
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The Drinkin ¢ Horn 


The Giant-king now asked Thor what feats there 
were that he would be willing to exhibit before them, 
_ corresponding to the tale that men tell of his great 
works. Thor replied that he preferred to compete 
with someone in drinking. The Giant-king said 
there would be no objection to this. He went into 
the hall, called his cup-bearer, and requested him to 
take the horn that all his men were wont to drink 
from. The cup-bearer immediately brought the 
horn and handed it to Thor. Said the Giant-king, 
‘“ From the horn it is thought to be well drunk if it 
is emptied in one draught, some men empty it in two 
draughts, but there is no drinker so wretched that he 
cannot exhaust it in three.” Thor looked at the horn, 
and did not think it was very large, though it seemed 
pretty long, but he was very thirsty. He put it to 
his lips and swallowed with all his might, thinking 
that he should not have to bend over the horn a 
second time. But when his breath gave out, and he 
looked into the horn to see how it had gone with his 
drinking, it seemed to him difficult to determine 
whether there was less in it than before. Then said 
the Giant-king : “ That is well drunk ; still, it is not 
very much. I could never have believed it, if anyone 
had told me, that the god Thor would not drink 
more, but I know that you will be able to empty it 
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in a second draught.” Thor did not answer, but set 
the horn to his lips, thinking that he could now take a 
large draught. He drank as long as he could and 
drank deep, as he was wont, but still he could not 
make the tip of the horn come up as much as he 
would like. And when he set the horn away and 
looked into it, it seemed to him that he had drunk less 
than the first time ; but the horn could now be borne 


* without spilling. ‘Then said the Giant-king : “ How 


now, Thor! Are you not leaving more for the third 
draught than befits your skill? Itseems to me that if 
you are to empty the horn with the third draught, 
then this will be the greatest. You will not be deemed 
so great a man here among us as the gods call you, if 
you do not distinguish yourself more in other feats 
than you seem to me to have done in this.” ‘Then 
Thor became wroth, set the horn to his mouth and 
drank with all his might and kept on as long as he 
could, and when he looked into it its contents had 
indeed visibly diminished, but he gave back the horn 
and would not drink any more. 


The Cat 


Said the Giant-king : ‘‘ It is clear that your might 
is not so great as one thought. Would you like to try 
any other games? It is evident that you gained no- 
thing by the first.” Answered Thor: “I should like 
to try other games, but I should be surprised if such a 
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drink at home among the gods would be called small. 
What game will you now offer me?” Answered the 
Giant-king : “‘ Young lads here think it nothing but 
play to lift my cat up from the ground, and I should 
_hever have dared to offer such a thing to the god Thor 
had I not already seen that you are much less of a man 
than I thought.” Then there sprang forth on the 


floor a grey cat, and it was rather large. Thor went 


over to it, put his hand under the middle of its body . ; 
and tried to lift it up, but the cat bent its back in the. 


same degree as Thor raised his hands; and when he 
had stretched them up as far as he was able the cat 
lifted one foot, and Thor did not carry the game any 
further. Then said the Giant-king: “‘ This game 
ended as I expected. The cat is tather large, and 
Thor is small, and little compared with the great men 
that are here with us.” 


The Wrestlin s Match 


Said Thor: “ Little as you call me, let anyone who 
likes come hither and wrestle with me, for now I am 
wroth.” Answered the Giant-king, looking about 
him on the benches: “I do not see anyone here who 
would not think it a trifle to wrestle with you.” 
mind again he said: “ Let me see first ! Call hither 
that old woman, Elle, my foster-mother, and let Thor 
wrestle with her if he wants to. She has thrown to 
the ground men who have seemed to me no less strong 
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than Thor.” Then there came into the hall an old 
woman. ‘Ihe Giant-king bade her take a wrestle 
with the god Thor. The tale is not long. The 
result of the grapple was that the more Thor tightened 
his grasp, the firmer she stood. Then the woman 
began to bestir herself, and Thor lost his footing, 
They had some very hard tussles, and before long 
Thor was brought down on one knee. Then the 
Giant-king stepped forward, bade them cease the 
wrestling, and added that Thor did not need to 
challenge anybody else to wrestle with him in his hall ; 
besides it was now getting late. He showed Thor 
and his companions to seats, and they spent the night 
there enjoying the best of hospitality. 


IV 
Tue DEPARTURE OF [HOR AND LOKE 


At daybreak the next day Thor and his companions 
arose, dressed themselves, and were ready to depart. 
Then came the Giant-king and had the table spread 
for them, and there was no lack of feasting both in 
food and in drink. When they had breakfasted, they 
immediately departed from the town. The Giant- 
king went with them out of the town, but at parting 
he spoke to Thor and asked him how he thought his 
journey had turned out, or whether he had ever met a 
mightier man than himself. Thor answered that he 
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could not deny that he had been greatly disgraced in 
this meeting. ‘“ And this I know,” he added, “ that 
you will call me a man of little account, whereat I am 
much mortified.” Then said the Giant-king : “‘ Now 
I will tell you the truth, since you have come out of 
the town, that if I live, and may have my way, you 
shall never enter it again: and this I know, forsooth, 
that you should never have come into it had I before 
known that you were so strong, and that you would 
come so near bringing us into great misfortune. 
Know, then, that I have deceived you with illusions. 
When I first found you in the woods I came to meet 
you, and when you were to loose the provision-sack J 
had bound it with iron threads, but you did not find 
where it was to be untied. In the next place, you 
struck me three times with the hammer. The first 
blow was the least, and still it was so severe that it 
would have been my death if it had hit me. You saw 
hear my town a mountain cloven at the top into three 
square dales, of which one was the deepest—these 
were the dints made by yourhammer. The mountain 
I brought before the blows without your seeing it. 
In like manner I deceived you in your contests with 
my courtiers, In regard to the first in which Loke 
took part, the facts were as follows - He was very 
hungry and ate fast, but he whose name was Loge was 
Wild-fire, and he burned the trough no less rapidly 
than the meat. When Thialfe ran a race with him 
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whose name was Huge, that was my Thought, and it 
was impossible for him to keep pace with its swiftness. 
When you drank from the horn, and thought that it 
diminished so little, then, by my troth, it was great 
wonder, which I never could have deemed possible. 
One end of the horn stood in the sea, but that you did 
not see. When you come to the sea-shore, you will 
discover how much the sea has sunk by your drinking ; 
that is now called the ebb.” Furthermore, he said: 
‘* Nor did it seem less wonderful to me that you lifted 
up the cat ; and, to tell you the truth, all who saw it 
were frightened when they saw that you raised one 
of its feet from the ground, for it was not such a cat 
as you thought. It was in reality the World-Serpent 
which surrounds all lands. It was scarcely long enough 
to touch the earth with its tail and head, and you 
raised it so high that your hand nearly reached to 
heaven. It was also a most astonishing feat when you 
wrestled with Elle, for none has ever been, and none 
shall ever be, that Elle, who is Old Age, will not 
get the better of him, though he gets to be old 
enough to abide her coming. And now the truth is 
that we must part ; and it will be better for us both 
that you do not visit me again. I will again defend 
my town with similar or other delusions, so that you 
will get no power over us.” When Thor heard this 
tale he seized his hammer and lifted it into the air, 
but when he was about to strike he saw the Giant-king 
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nowhere ; and when he turned back to the town and 
was going to dash that to pieces, he saw a beautiful and 
large plain, but no town. So he turned and went his 


way back to the abode of the gods, 
3 From The Prose Edda. 


EXERCISES 


I 


1. Tell in your own words the story of lifting the weight. 
2. What did the giant say was meant by : 

(a) The cat? 

(4) The old woman? 
3- What lesson did Thor learn from the giant ? 


II—Compos1T1on EXERCISES 


4. ‘Tell the story of the drinking and of the wrestling as Thor 
would have told it after his return home. 
5. Make sentences, one for each word, with : 
(a) dairy, diary ; accept, except. 
(4) hire, higher ; aloud, allowed ; piece, peace ; wait, weight ; 
coarse, course. » 
6. Find words opposite in meaning to: modern, conclusion, foe, 
admire. 
7. Use these words to show that they have two or more meanings : 
carriage, fine, find, present. 


ITI—Grammar EXER cIsE 


_ 8. Divide into Subject and Predicate : ; 
(a) The king’s face grew black with anger. 
(2) ‘Thor.took hold of the handle of his hammer. 
(c) The knight of the castle departed. 
(2) On and on the boy ran. 
(¢) ‘To-morrow I go hunting. 
(f) To this the giant gladly agreed. 
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I saw the moon, so broad and bright, 
Sailing high on a frosty night : 


And the air shone silverly between 
The pearly queen and the silver queen ; 


And here a white and there a white 


Cloud-mist swam in a mist of light. 
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DONNYBROOK 
And, all encrusted in the sky, 
High, and higher, and yet more high, 


Was gold and gold that glimmered through 
The hollow vault, the vault of blue. 


And then I knew that God was good, 
And the world was fair. And where J stood, 


I bent the knee, and bent the head, 
And said my prayers, and went to bed. 


JAMES STEPHENS, 
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RAGGYLUG 


STORIES OF A COTTONTAIL RABBIT 
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RaGGy_Luc, or Rag, was theqname of a young cotton- 
tail rabbit. It was given him from his torn and 
ragged ear, a life-mark that he got in his first adven- 
ture. He lived with his mother in Olifant’s swamp, 
where I made their acquaintance. The rank swamp 
grass bent over and concealed the snug nest where 
Ragegylug’s mother had hidden him. She had partly 
covered him with some of the bedding, and, as 
always, her last warning was to “lie low and say 
nothing, whatever happens.” ‘Though tucked in 
bed, he was wide awake, and his bright eyes were 
taking in that part of his little green world that was 


straight above. A blue jay and a red squirrel, two 
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notorious thieves, were loudly berating each other for 
stealing, and at one time Rag’s home bush was the 
centre of their fight : a yellow warbler caught a blue 
butterfly not six inches from his nose, and a scarlet 
and black ladybird, serenely waving her knobbed 
feelers, took a long walk up one grassblade, down 
another and across the nest and over Rag’s face— 
and yet he never moved nor even winked. 

After a while he heard a strange rustling of the 
leaves in the near thicket. It was an odd, continuous 
sound, and though it went this way and that way and 
came ever nearer, there was no patter of feet with it. 
_ Rag had lived his whole life in the swamp (he was 
three weeks old) and yet had never heard anything 
like this. Of course his curiosity was greatly aroused. 
His mother had cautioned him to lie low, but that 
was understood to be in case of danger, and the 
strange sound without footfalls could not be anything 
to fear, 

The low rasping went past close at hand, then to the 
right, then back, and seemed going away. Rag felt 
he knew what he was about: he wasn’t a baby ; it 
was his duty to learn what it was. He slowly raised 
his roly-poly body on his short fluffy legs, lifted his 
little round head above the covering of his nest and 
peeped out into the woods. The sound had ceased 
as soon as he moved. He saw nothing, so took 
one step forward to have a clear view, and instantly 
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found himself face to face with an enormous black 
serpent. 

“Mammy,” he screamed in mortal terror as the 
monster darted at him. With all the strength of his 
tiny limbs he tried to run. But in a flash the snake 
had him by one ear, and whipped around him with his 
coils to gloat over the helpless little baby bunny he had 
secured for dinner. 

““Mam-my—Mam-my,” gasped the poor little 
Raggylug as the cruel monster began slowly choking 
him to death. Very soon the little one’s cry would 
have ceased, but bounding through the woods 
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straight as an arrow came Mammy, no longer a shy, 
helpless little Molly Cottontail, ready to fly from a 
shadow. The mother’s love was strong inher. The 
cry of her baby had filled her with the courage of a 
hero, and—hop, she went over that horrible reptile. 
Whack! she struck down at him with her sharp 
hind claws as she passed, giving him such a sting- 
ing blow that he squirmed with pain and hissed 
with anger. 

* M-a-m-m-y ” came feebly from the little one. 
And Mammy came leaping again and again, and 
struck harder and fiercer, until the loathsome reptile 
let go the little one’s ear and tried to bite the old one 
as she leaped over. But all he got was a mouthful of 
wool each time, and Molly’s fierce blows began to 
tell, as long bloody rips were torn in the Black Snake’s 
scaly armour. 

Things were now looking bad for the snake ; and, 
bracing himself for the next charge, he lost his tight 
hold on Baby Bunny, who at once wriggled out of 
the coils and away into the underbush, breathless and 
terribly frightened, but unhurt save that his left ear 
was much torn by the teeth of that dreadful serpent. 

Molly now had gained all she wanted. She had 
no notion of fighting for glory or revenge. Away 
she went into the woods, and the little one followed the 
shining beacon of her snow-white tail until she led him 
to a safe corner of the swamp. 


IJ 


Rag had never seen any other rabbit than his 
mother. Indeed, he had scarcely thought about 
there being any other. He was more and more away 
from her now, and yet he never felt lonely, for rabbits 
do not hanker for company. But one day in Decem- 
ber, when he was nearly full-grown, while he was 
among the dogwood bush, cutting a new path to the 
great Creekside thicket, he saw all at once against the 
sky over the Sunning Bank, the head and ears of a 
strange rabbit. The new-comer had the air of a 
well-pleased discoverer and soon came hopping Rag’s 
way along one of /zs paths into Azs swamp. A new 
feeling rushed over him, that boiling mixture of anger 
and hatred called jealousy. 

The stranger stopped at one of Rag’s rubbing- 
trees—that is, a tree against which he used to stand on 
his heels and rub his chin as far up as he could reach. 
He thought he did this simply because he liked it, 
but all buck rabbits do so, and several ends are served. 
It makes the tree rabbity, so that other rabbits know 
that the swamp already belongs to a rabbit family 
and is not open for settlement. It also lets the next 
one know if the scent of the last caller was an 
acquaintance, and the height from the ground of the 
rubbing-places shows how tall the rabbit 1s. 

Now, to his disgust, Rag noticed that the new-comer 


was a head taller than himself, and a big, stout buck 

at that. ‘This was a wholly new experience, and filled 

Rag with a wholly new feeling. The spirit of 

murder entered his heart; he chewed very hard 

with nothing in his mouth, and hopping forward 

on to a smooth piece of hard ground he struck 
slowly : 

Lhump—thump—thump, which is a rabbit-tele- 
gram for “ Get out of my swamp, or fight.” 

The new-comer made a big V with his ears, sat 
upright for a few seconds, then, dropping his fore- 
feet, sent along the ground a louder, stronger 
Lhump—thump—thump. 

And so war was declared. 

They came together by short runs sidewise, each one 
trying to get the wind of the other and watching for a 
chance advantage. The stranger was a big, heavy 
buck with plenty of muscle, but one or two trifles, 
such as heading on a turn-over and failing to close 
when Rag was on low ground, showed that he had not 
much cunning and counted on winning his battles by 
his weight. On he came at last, and Rag met him 
like alittle fury. As they came together, they leaped 
up and struck out with their hind feet. Thud, thud 
they came, and down went poor little Rag. In a 
moment the stranger was on him with his teeth and 
Rag was bitten, and lost several tufts of hair before he 
could get up. But he was swift of foot, and got out 
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of reach. Again he charged and again he was 
knocked down and bitten severely. He was no match 
for his foe, and it soon became a question of saving his 
own life. 

Hurt as he was he sprang away, with the stranger in 
full chase, and bound to kill him as well as to oust him 
from the swamp where he was born. Rag’s legs were 
good and so was his wind. ‘The stranger was big and 
so heavy that he soon gave up the chase, and it was 
well for poor Rag that he did, for he was getting stiff 
from his wounds, as well as tired. From that day 
began a reign of terror for Rag. His training had 
been against owls, dogs, weasels, men, and so on, 
but what to do when chased by another rabbit he did 
not know. All he knew was to lie low till he was 
found, then run. 

Poor little Molly was completely terrorised ; she 
could not help Rag and sought only to hide. But 
the big buck soon found her out. She tried to run 
from him, but she was not now so swift as Rag. 
Then he would knock her down and tear out mouth- 
fuls of her soft fur, till his rage cooled somewhat, when 
he would let her go fora while. But his fixed purpose 
was to kill Rag, whose escape seemed hopeless. ‘There 
was no other swamp he could go to, and whenever he 
took a nap now he had to be ready at any moment to 
dash for his life. A dozen times a day the big stranger 
came creeping up to where he slept, but each time the 
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watchful Rag awoke in time to escape. ‘T'o escape, 
yet not to escape. He saved his life indeed, but oh ! 
what a miserable life it had become. How maddening 
_ to be thus helpless, to see his little mother daily beaten 
and torn, as well as to see all his favourite feeding- 
grounds, the cosy nooks, and the pathways he had 
made with so much labour, forced from him by this 
hateful brute. Unhappy Rag realised that to the 
victor belong the spoils, and he hated him more than 
he ever did fox or ferret. 

How was it to end? He was wearing out with 
running and watching and bad food, and little Molly’s 
strength and spirit were breaking down under the 
long persecution. The stranger was ready to go to 
all lengths to destroy poor Rag, and at last stooped to 
the worst crime known among rabbits. However 
much they may hate each other, all good rabbits 
forget their feuds when their common enemy appears. 
Yet one day when a great goshawk came swooping 
over the swamp, the stranger, keeping well under 
cover himself, tried again and again to drive Rag into 
the open. 

Once or twice the bird nearly had him, but the 
briers saved him, and it was only when the big buck 
himself came near to being caught that he gave it up. 
And again Rag escaped, but was no better off. He 
made up his mind to leave, with his mother, if possible, 
next night, and go into the world in quest of some new 
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home, when he heard old Thunder, the hound, 
sniffing and searching about the outskirts of the 
swamp, and he resolved on playing a desperate game. 
He deliberately crossed the hound’s view,and the chase 
that then began was fast and furious. Thrice around 
the swamp they went, till Rag had made sure that his 
mother was hidden safely and that his hated foe was 
in his usual nest. Then right into that nest and 
plump over him he jumped, giving him a rap with one 
hind foot as he passed over his head. 

‘You miserable fool, Pll kill you yet,” cried the 
stranger, and up he jumped only to find himself 
between Rag and the dog, and heir to all the perils of 
the chase. 

On came the hound, baying hotly on the straight- 
away scent. ‘The buck’s weight and size were great 
advantages in a rabbit fight, but now they were fatal. 
He did not know many tricks—just the simple ones, 
like “‘ double,” ‘wind,’ and “ hole-up,” that every 
baby bunny knows. But the chase was too close for 
doubling and winding, and he didn’t know where the 
holes were. 

It was a straight race. ‘The brier-rose, kind to all 
rabbits alike, did its best, but it was no use. The 
baying of the hound was fast and steady. The 
crashing of the brush and the yelping of the hound 
each time the briers tore his tender ears were borne to 
the two rabbits where they crouched in hiding. But 
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suddenly these sounds stopped ; there was a scuffle, 
then loud and terrible screaming. ; 

Rag knew what it meant, and it sent a shiver through 
him, but he soon forgot that when all was over, and 
rejoiced to be once more the master of the dear old 
swamp. 


Selected from Wild Animals 1 Have Known, by 
E. THOMPSON SETON, 


EXERCISES 


I 


1. What could Rag see as he lay in his nest ? 

2. How did the mother manage to rescue her young son from the 
Black Snake ? 

3. Why do rabbits rub themselves against the trees ? 

4. Why did Rag dislike the strange rabbit ? 

5. What trick did Rag play in order to get rid of his old enemy ? 

6. What became of Rag’s enemy ? 


II—Compostrrton EXERCISES 


7. “The swamp grass bent over the nest : the swamp grass con- 
cealed the nest,” can be combined thus: “ The swamp grass bent 
over and concealed the nest.” 

Combine : (2) Theseus wrapped his cloak round his arm. 
Theseus dashed at the robber. ‘Theseus left him to the hawks, 
Theseus left him to the crows, 

(2) Theseus was to seize the Statue. ‘Theseus was to seize 
a spear. ‘Theseus was to bring the statue from the temple. 
‘Theseus was to bring a spear from the temple. 

8. What do the italicised phrases mean in :— 

In a flash the snake had him by the ear 3 the shining beacon of 
her snow-white tail; rabbits do not hanker for company ; 

things were now looking bad for the snake 3 Molly’s fierce blows 
began to tell; he saw against the sky the head and ears of a 
strange rabbit ; the Spirit of murder entered his heart 3 areign 
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of terror began ; all good rabbits forget their feuds when their 
common enemy appears ; im quest of a new home. 
g. Relate the first adventure in this story as the Black Snake would 
have told it. 
10. ‘Tell the story of the second adventure as Rag’s enemy would 
have told it. 
11. Put the correct stops in : 
(2) Horatius taunted the Tuscans shouting you are slaves. 
(5) Up and down they wrestled till the bull fell on his knees 
breathing heavily. 
(c) After we had rowed or rather driven about a league and 
a half as we reckoned it a raging wave mountain-like came 
rolling astern of us. 
(d) But said he I do not need to ask what your name is. 
(ce) She’s not here retorted Matilda. 


III—GraMMAR EXERCISES 
12. Divide into subject and predicate : 


(a) We then advanced again. 

(4) Step by step the warriors were advancing. 

(c) ‘Through all the wide Border his steed was the best. 
(d) In this manner Psyche lived in the valley. 

(e) In this land dwell very evil and cruel people. 


13. Replace the blanks by adverbs : 


(a) ‘The rain fell 
The birds sang 
The lion roared 
‘The stars twinkled 
‘The moon shone 
The dog barked 
The boat glided 


shall I live now. 

the moon rose over the sea. 

The birds were sleeping in their nest. 
the children set out on their picnic. 
The sound died away. 

the mother laid the baby in the cot. 
The master spoke ——— to the pupil. 


all the afternoon. 

in the branches. 

during the night. 
overhead. 

through the window. 
for a minute or two. 
over the waters. 


(2) 


V 
CUPID AND PSYCHE 


ee 


[ 


THERE was once a certain royal king who had three 
fair daughters. The two elder were married to two 
princes who lived near. The youngest, whose name 
was Psyche, had as yet no husband ; but her beauty 
was so rare that her fame spread through all the earth, 
so that men came from far and wide to see her, and 
neglected to worship Venus, goddess of beauty. 

This neglect angered the goddess, who cast about 
for some means to be revenged upon Psyche. She 
sent her young son, Cupid, to shoot the maiden with ~ 
one of his arrows, and she also arranged that a mys- 
terious message should be sent to Psyche’s father,saying 
that his daughter had drawn upon herself the anger 
of the gods, and that she must be cast down headlong 
from the top of a tall cliff that overlooked a valley near 
the palace. In this way, Venus felt sure that she 
would destroy her hated enemy. 

Cupid arrived during the night, carrying his bow 
in his hand. He entered Psyche’s room noiselessly, 
and found her sleeping. But, when he saw how fair 
and good she was, he determined to marry her instead 


of shooting her, and he left without waking the maiden. 
47 
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Next day, amidst the tears and despair of her parents, 
she was led forth to die. 

Unseen by all, Cupid stood by, and when poor 
Psyche was pushed over the edge, he caused a gentle 
breeze to hold her up, and to waft her softly into a 
deep valley, where she was laid on a grassy bank of 
most sweet and fragrant flowers. In the middle of 
the valley, which was filled with pleasant trees, stood a 
mansion. When the sun sank to rest, not knowing 
where else to take shelter, Psyche entered the mansion 
and found it furnished with all that could be desired. 
A supper table was set ready, but no one appeared. 
At last, overcome with hunger, she ate, and found a 
room where she could sleep. 

During the night, when all was dark, Cupid came, 
and, without alarming Psyche, told her all that had 
happened, and that he had chosen her to be his wife. 
Before daylight dawned, he disappeared. 

In this manner she lived in the valley, while her 
father and mother, who believed her to be dead, 
lamented her loss. Only one thing was wanting to 
Psyche’s happiness. ‘This was that her husband had 
told her that, as he was a god, she could never look 
upon him and see him, but must be content for him 
to be with her in the darkness. Nevertheless, she was 
happy and passed the time delightfully, until at last 
she began to wish to see her sisters again. When 
she told her husband of her desire he consented, 
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but warned her that she must not tell them who 
he was. 

Next day it happened that the sisters went to the 
top of the high hill above the valley, and there, by 
Cupid’s command, the gentle wind spoke to them and 
told them to cast themselves down as Psyche had been 
cast down. They did so, and were conveyed to their 
_ Sister’s palace in the valley, where she embraced them 
and entertained them. To their questions about her 
husband she answered that she was happy, but had 
never seen him. 

Now the sisters, beholding Psyche’s lovely abode, 
began to envy her good fortune, and they whispered 
together against her. At last they said to her: “It 
is a strange thing that your husband will not let you 
see him, and that you cannot tell us who he is. We 
have heard before of women married to such a hus- 
band, and it has turned out that they were in the power 
of a frightful monster.” Then they left her and were 
carried back by the wind to the top of the rock. 

Psyche, thinking over what they had said, began to 
be alarmed, and quite forgot her promise to her hus- 
band. She determined to look upon him that very 
night, to know if he was in very truth the God of Love. 
In the middle of the dark hours, she arose, and, light- 
ing a lamp, advanced towards him. There lay Cupid, 
all rosy from sleep, with his golden wings folded 


above his head. She was so amazed at his beauty that 
W-R.I.4—a4 
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her hand shook, and let a drop of hot oil fall upon 
his cheek. At once he awoke, and starting up ex- 
clamed: “Did I not warn you of this danger? 
Now I shall leave you.” With these words he took 
his flight into the air, and Psyche was left alone. 


I] 


She wailed and lamented all night, and in the 
morning rose up and went out on foot, determined to 
seek Cupid through all the cities of the world, till she 
had found him once more. Meanwhile Venus, who 
had heard all that had happened, began to:pursue Psyche 
again. Wherever the wanderer sought shelter she 
was turned away, until one day she came to the court 
of Venus herself. The goddess, who was seated on 
her golden throne, laughed scornfully when she saw 
Psyche with her clothes ragged and her feet blistered 
with travel. ‘“‘ Ah, has it come to this?” said she. 
““T will deliver you to my servants Sorrow and Sad- 
ness, and they shall torment you.” ‘These two locked 
Psyche into a room where there was a great heap of 
seeds of all sorts, telling her that she must separate 
them into their kinds before she had any food 
Psyche sat down and wept, knowing that she could not 
do the task. But an army of little ants, taking pity 
on her, came in and separated the grain for her. 

Venus was greatly surprised when she returned. 
She said nothing, however, and commanded Psyche 
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PSYCHE SAT DOWN AND WEPT, 


to go out into her fields and gather the fleece of the 
rams that fed there. Then a green reed by the river 
bed called to her and sajd > ““O Psyche, touch not 
these sheep in the morning, for then they are fierce 
and will bite and destroy you; but wait til] they rest 
in the heat of noonday, when they become sleepy and 
tame.”’ In this manner Psyche was saved from the 
death which Venus had planned, and returned with 
the fleece, 

Venus now set Psyche a task which she thought 
no one could accomplish. ‘‘ Do you see,” she said to 


her, “that high rock on the hill yonder from which 
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runs down a dark stream? Go, bring me a cup of 
cold water from it.’’ When Psyche reached the foot 
of the rock, after passing through gloomy ravines, 
over which the sky hung black and threatening, she 
found great dragons creeping upon the rocks, ready 
to devour her. But Jupiter, who had noticed Venus’ 
cruelty to Psyche, sent an eagle which swooped down, 
seized the cup in his beak, and, darting to the top of 
the rock, filled it and returned it to Psyche. She, 
poor girl, received it from him joyfully, and carried it 
carefully to Venus without spilling a single drop. 
Meanwhile Cupid had repented of his sternness to 
Psyche, and, not being able to endure the long absence 
of his wife, flew to Jupiter, the king of the gods, and 
pleaded with him for help against his mother Venus. 
Therefore Jupiter ordained a great feast to which all 
the gods were summoned, and he told Venus that this 
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But ere he alighted at Netherby gate 

The bride had consented, the gallant came late 
For a laggard in love and a dastard in war 

_ Was to wed the fair Ellen of brave Lochinvar. 


So boldly he entered the N etherby Hall, 

‘Mong bridesmen, and kinsmen, and brothers, and all. 
Then spoke the bride’s father, his hand on his sword 
(For the poor craven bridegroom said never a word), 
~ Oh come ye in peace here, or come ye in war, 

Or to dance at our bridal, young Lord Lochinvar ? ”’ 


~ I long wooed your daughter, my suit you denied ; 
Love swells like the Solway, but ebbs like its tide 
And now am I come, with this lost love of mine, 

To lead but one measure, drink one cup of wine. 
There are maidens in Scotland more lovely by far, 
That would gladly be bride to the young Lochinvar.” 


The bride kissed the goblet ; the knight took it up, 
He quaffed off the wine, and he threw down the cup. 
She looked down to blush, and she looked up to sigh, 
With a smile on her lips and a tear in her eye. 

He took her soft hand ere her mother could bar, 

~ Now tread we a measure !” said young Lochinvar. 


So stately his form, and so lovely her face, 
That never a hall such a galliard did grace ; 
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While her mother did fret, and her father did fume 


And the bridegroom stood dangling his bonnet and 
plume ; 

And the bridemaidens whispered, “‘ *I'were better by 
far 

To have matched our fair cousin with young Lochin- 


be] 


Var. 


One touch to her hand, and one word in her ear, 

When they reached the hall-door, and the charger 
stood near, 

So light to the croupe the fair lady he swung, 

So light to the saddle before her he sprung. 

“She is won! we are gone! over bank, bush, and 
scaur, 

They'll have fleet steeds that follow,” quoth young 


Lochinvar. 


There was mounting ’mong Graemes of the Netherby 
clan, 

Forsters, Fenwicks, and Musgraves, they rode and 
they ran ; 

There was racing and chasing on Cannobie Lee, 

But the lost bride of Netherby ne’er did they see. 

So daring in love, and so dauntless in war, 

Have ye e’er heard of gallant like young Lochinvar ? 


SIR WALTER SCOTT, 


VLD 
THE DEAD SEA 


_-e_—— i 


Tue grey light of the morning showed us, for the 
first time, the ground we had chosen for our resting- 
place. We found that we had bivouacked upon a little 
patch of barley, plainly belonging to the men of the 
caves. ‘he dead bushes which we found so happily 
placed in readiness for our fire had been strewn on a 
fence for the protection of the little crop. ‘This was 
the only cultivated spot of ground which we had seen 
for many a league, and I was rather sorry to find 
that our night fire, and our cattle, had spread so much 
ruin upon this poor solitary strip of cornland, 

The saddling and loading of our beasts was a work 
which generally took nearly an hour, and before this 
was half over daylight came. We could now see the 
men of the caves, They collected in a body, amount- 
ing, I thought, to nearly fifty, and rushed down to 
Our quarters with fierce shouts and yells. But the 
nearer they got, the slower they went ; their shouts 
grew less resolute in tone, and soon ceased altogether. 
The fellows, however, advanced to a thicket within 
thirty yards of us, and behind this took up their 
position. My men without premeditation did 
exactly that which was best ;_ they kept steadily to 


their work of loading the beasts, without fuss or hurry, 
57, 
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and whether it was that they instinctively felt the 
wisdom of keeping quiet, or that they merely obeyed 
the natural inclination to silence which one feels in 
the early morning, I cannot tell; but I know that, 
except when they exchanged a syllable or two relative 
to the work they were about, not a word was said. 
I now believe that the quietness of our party created 
an undefined terror in the minds of the cave-holders, 
and scared them from coming on: it gave them a 
notion that we were relying on some resources which 
they knew not of. Several times the fellows tried 
to lash themselves into a state of excitement which 
might do instead of pluck. ‘They would raise a great 
shout, and sway forward in a dense body from 
behind the thicket ; but when they saw that their 
bravery, thus gathered to a head, did not even suspend 
the strapping of a portmanteau, or the tying of a hat- 
box, their shout lost its spirit, and the whole mass was 
irresistibly drawn back like a wave receding from the 
shore. 

These attempts at an onset were repeated several 
times, but always with the same result. I remained 
under the apprehension of an attack for more than half 
an hour, and it seemed to me that the work of packing 
and loading had never been done so slowly. I felt 
inclined to tell my fellows to make their best speed, 
but, just as I was going to speak, I observed that 
everyone was doing his duty already. I therefore held 
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my peace, and said not a word, till at last Mysseri led 
up my horse, and asked me if I were ready to mount. 

We all marched off without hindrance, 

About midday I began to examine my map and 
to question my guide. He at first tried to elude 
inquiry ; then suddenly fell on his knees, and confessed 
that he knew nothing of the country. I was thus 
thrown upon my own resources, and calculating that 
on the preceding day we had nearly performed a 
two days’ journey, I concluded that the Dead Sea 
must be near. In this I was right ; for at about three 
or four o’clock in the afternoon I caught a first sight 
of its dismal face. 

I went on, and came near to those waters of Death ; 
they stretched deeply into the southern desert, and 
before me, and all around, as far away as the eye 
could follow, blank hills piled high over hills, pale, 
yellow, and naked, walled up in her tomb for ever 
the dead and damned Gomorrah. There was no fly 
that hummed in the forbidden air, but, instead, a deep 
stillness. No grass grew from the earth, no weed 
peered through the void sand. But in mockery of all 
life, there were trees borne down by the Jordan in 
some ancient flood, and these, grotesquely planted 
upon the forlorn shore, spread out their grim skeleton 
arms all scorched and charred to blackness by the 
heats of the long silent years, 

I now struck off towards the debouchure of the 
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river ; but I found that the country, though seemingly 
quite flat, was intersected by deep ravines, which did 
not show themselves until nearly approached. For 
some time my progress was much obstructed ; but at 
last I came across a track leading towards the river, 
which might, as I hoped, bring me to a ford. I 
found, in fact, when I came to the river’s side, that the 
track reappeared upon the opposite bank, plainly 
showing that the stream had been fordable at this 
place. Now, however, in consequence of the late 
rains, the river was quite impracticable for baggage 
horses. A body of waters, about equal to the Thames 
at Eton, but confined to a narrower channel, poured 
down in a current so swift and heavy that the idea of 
passing with laden baggage horses was utterly for- 
bidden. I could have swum across myself, and I 
might, perhaps, have succeeded in swimming a horse 
over. But this would have been useless, because in 
such case I must have abandoned not only my baggage 
but all my attendants, for none of them were able to 
swim, and, without that resource, it would have been 
madness for them to rely upon the swimming of their 
beasts across such a powerful stream. I still hoped, 
however, that there might be a chance of passing the 
river at the point of its actual junction with the Dead 
Sea, and [ therefore went on in that direction. 

Night came upon us whilst labouring across gullies 
and sandy mounds, and we were obliged to come to a 
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standstill, quite suddenly, upon the very edge of a 
precipitous descent. Every step towards the Dead 
Sea had brought us into a country more and more 
_ dreary ; and the sand-hill which we were forced to 
choose for our resting-place was dismal enough. A 
tew slender blades of grass, which here and there singly 
pierced the sand, mocked bitterly the hunger of our 
jaded beasts, and, with our small remaining fragment 
of goat’s milk rock by way of supper, we were not 
much better off than our horses; we wanted, too, 
the great requisite of a cheery bivouac—fire. More- 
over, the spot on which we had been so suddenly 
brought to a stand-still was relatively high and un- 
sheltered, and the night wind blew swiftly and cold. 

The next morning I reached the debouchure of the 
Jordan, where I had hoped to find a bar of sand that 
might render its passage fordable. The river, how- 
ever, rolled its eddying waters fast down to the 
Sea, in a strong, deep stream that shut out all hope 
of crossing, 

I bathed in the Dead Sea. The ground covered by 
the water sloped so gradually that I was not only 
forced to “ sneak in,” but to walk through the water 
nearly a quarter of a mile before I could get out of 
my depth. When at last I was able to attempt to 
dive, the salts held in solution made my eyes smart so 
sharply that the pain I thus suffered, joined with the 
weakness occasioned by want of food, made me giddy 
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and faint for some moments ; but I soon grew better. 
I knew beforehand the impossibility of sinking in 
this buoyant water ; but I was surprised to find that I 
could not swim at my accustomed pace ; my legs and 
feet were lifted so high and dry out of the lake that 
my stroke was baffled, and I found myself kicking 
against the thin air, instead of the dense fluid upon 
which I was swimming. The water is perfectly 
bright and clear ; its taste detestable. After finishing 
my attempts at swimming and diving, I took some 
time in regaining the shore, and before I began to 
dress, I found that the sun had already evaporated 
_ the water which clung to me, and that my skin was 
thickly encrusted with salts. 
From Eéthen, by a. w. KINGLAKE. 
EXERCISES 
[ 
. What effect did the silence of the party have on the cave- 

notes P 

2. What impression did the first sight of the Dead Sea make on 
Kinglake ? 


3. Why did the party not swim across the river ? 
4. Give an account of Kinglake’s attempt to swim in the Dead Sea. 


II—ComposiT1on EXERCISES 
5. (a) Mysseri asked me if I were ready to mount. 

(b) My guide confessed that he knew nothing of the country. 

(c) Kinglake ordered the boat to be got ready. 

(d) The captain of the gunboat declared that if his water- 
casks were not filled within three hours he would destroy the 
whole town. 

What were the actual words used by Mysseri, the guide, Kinglake, 
and the captain ? 
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6. Which are the words that describe the things indicated by the 
words italicised in : 

(a) I found myself kicking against the thin air, instead of the 
dense fluid upon which I was swimming. The water is per- 
fectly bright and clear ; its taste detestable. 

(2) They would raise a great shout, and sway forward in a 
dense ody from behind the thicket. 

(c) There was no fly that hummed in the forbidden air, but 
instead a deep stillness. 

(2) There were trees borne down by the Jordan in some 
ancient flood, and these spread out their grim skeleton arms, 
all scorched and charred to blackness by the heats of the long 
silent years. 

Write out these sentences, omitting the words which describe the - 
words in italics, 

7. What are the phrases which describe the things indicated by 
the words italicised in? : 

(2) We had bivouacked upon a little patch of barley. 

(2) The fellows advanced to a thicket within thirty yards of 
us. 

(¢) The whole mass was irresistibly drawn back like a wave 
receding from the shore. 
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8. Name the prepositions in : 
(2) We found that we had bivouacked upon a little patch of 
barley, plainly belonging to the men of the caves, 
(4) After dinner the travellers went to their tents. 
(c) Upon my word, I mistook you for a stranger. 
(Z) So we worked at the oar towards the land, though with 
heavy hearts, like men going to execution. 
9. Join the following pairs of nouns by prepositions : 
(2) surface, sea ; (4) ground, tree ; (c) street, river ; 
(2) company, soldiers ; (e) bridge, river. 
10. Join the following verbs and nouns by prepositions, and use 
each of the phrases thus made in a sentence : 
(2) cling, branch ; (d) sit, chair ; (¢) seek, work ; (d) de- 
part, town ; (e) fall, disgrace, 


VIII 
DAVID AND GOLIATH 


Now the Philistines gathered together their armies to 
battle ; and Saul and the men of Israel were gathered 
together, and set the battle in array against the 
Philistines. And the Philistines stood on a mountain 
on the one side, and Israel stood on a mountain on 
the other side, and there was a valley between 
them. 

And there went out a champion out of the camp of 
the Philistines, named Goliath, of Gath, whose height 
was six cubits and a span. And he had an helmet of 
brass upon his head, and he was armed with a coat of 
mail ; and the weight of the coat was five thousand 
shekels of brass. And he had greaves of brass upon his 
legs, and a target of brass between his shoulders. And 
the staff of his spear was like a weaver’s beam ; and 
his spear’s head weighed six hundred shekels of iron ; 
and one bearing a shield went before him. 

And he stood and cried unto the armies of Israel, 
and said unto them, Why are ye come out to set your 
battle in array? Am not I a Philistine, and ye 
servants to Saul? Choose you a man for you, and 
let him come down to me. If he be able to fight 
with me, and to kill me, then will we be your servants : 


but if I prevail against him, and kill him, then shall ye 
64 
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be our servants, and serve us. And the Philistine 
said, I defy the armies of Israel this day ; give mea 
man, that we may fight together. 

When Saul and all Israel heard these words of the 
Philistine, they were dismayed and greatly afraid. 


Now David was the son of Jesse, and he had eight 

sons. And David was the youngest : and the three 
eldest followed Saul. And Jesse said unto David his 
son, Take now for thy brethren an ephah of the 
parched corn, and these ten loaves, and run to the 
camp for thy brethren; and carry these ten cheeses 
unto the captain of their thousand, and look how thy 
brethren fare, and take their pledge. 
- And David rose up early in the morning, and left 
the sheep with a keeper, and took, and went, as Jesse 
had commanded him; and he came to the trench, 
as the host was going forth to the fight, and shouted 
for the battle. For Israel and the Philistines had put 
the battle in array, army against army. 

And David left his carriage in the hand of the keeper 
of the carriage, and ran unto the army, and came and 
saluted his brethren. And as he talked with them, 
behold, there came up the champion, the Philistine of 
Gath, Goliath by name, out of the armies of the 
Philistines, and spake according to the same words, 
and David heard them. And all the men of Israel, 


when they saw the man, fled from him, and were sore 
W.R.L4A—6 
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afraid. And the men of Israel said, Have ye seen 
this man that is come up? Surely to defy Israel is 
he come up. And it shall be that the man who 
killeth him, the king will enrich him with great riches, 
and will give him his daughter, and make his father’s 
house free in Israel. And David spake to the men 
that stood by him, saying, What shall be done to the 
man that killeth this Philistine, and taketh away the 
reproach from Israel? For who is this uncircumcised 
Philistine, that he should defy the armies of the living 
God? And the people answered him after this man- 
ner, saying, So shall it be done to the man that killeth 
him. 

And Eliab his eldest brother heard when he spake 
unto the men ; and Eliab’s anger was kindled against 
David, and he said, Why camest thou down hither ? 
And with whom hast thou left those few sheep in the 
wilderness? I know thy pride, and the naughtiness 
of thy heart; for thou art come down that thou 
mightest see the battle. And David said, What have 
I now done? Isthere not a cause? And he turned 
from him toward another, and spake after the same 
manner ; and the people answered him again after 
the former manner. 

And when the words were heard which David spake, 
they rehearsed them before Saul, and he sent for him. 
And David said to Saul, Let no man’s heart fail 
because of him ; thy servant will go and fight with 
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this Philistine. And Saul said to David, Thou art 
not able to go against this Philistine to fight with him ; 
for thou art but a youth, and he a man of war from his 
youth. And David said unto Saul, Thy servant 
kept his father’s sheep, and there came a lion, and a 
bear, and took a lamb out of the flock ; and I went 
out after him, and smote him, and delivered it out of 
his mouth ; and when he arose against me, I caught 
him by his beard and smote him, and slew him. Thy 
servant slew both the lion and the bear ; and this un- 
circumcised Philistine shall be as one of them, seeing 
he hath defied the armies of the living God. David 
said moreover, The Lord that delivered me out of the 
paw of the lion, and out of the paw of the bear, he 
will deliver me out of the hand of the Philistine. 
And Saul said unto David, Go, and the Lord be 
with thee. 

And Saul armed David with his armour, and he 
assayed to go; for he had not proved it. And David 
said unto Saul, I cannot go with these; for I have 
not proved them. And David put them off him. 
And he took his staff in his hand, and chose him five 
smooth stones out of the brook, and put them in a 
shepherd’s bag which he had, even in a scrip; and 
his sling was in his hand ; and he drew near to the 
Philistine, 

And the Philistine came on and drew near unto 
David ; and the man that bare the shield went before 
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him. And when the Philistine looked about, and saw 
David, he disdained him ; for he was but a youth, 
and ruddy, and of a fair countenance. And the 
Philistine said unto David, Am I a dog, that thou 
comest to me with staves? And the Philistine cursed 
David by his gods. And the Philistine said to David, 
Come to me, and I will give thy flesh unto the fowls 
of the air, and to the beasts of the field. 

Then said David to the Philistine, Thou camest to 
me with a sword, and with a spear, and witha shield ; 
but I come to thee in the name of the Lord of hosts, 
the God of the armies of Israel, whom thou hast 
defied. This day will the Lord deliver thee into mine 
hand ; and I will smite thee, and take thine head from 
thee ; and I will give the carcases of the host of the 
Philistines this day unto the fowls of the air, and to 
the wild beasts of the earth ; that all the earth may 
know that there is a God in Israel. And all this 
assembly shall know that the Lord saveth not with 
sword and spear ; for the battle is the Lord’s, and he 
will give you into our hands. 

And it came to pass, when the Philistine arose, and 
came and drew nigh to meet David, that David hasted, 
and ran toward the army to meet the Philistine. 
And David put his hand in his bag, and took thence 
a stone, and slung it, and smote the Philistine on his 
forehead, that the stone sunk into his forehead ; and 
he fell upon his face to the earth. So David prevailed 
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over the Philistine with a sling and with a stone, and 
smote the Philistine and slew him ; but there was no 
sword in the hand of David. ‘Therefore David ran, 
and stood upon the Philistine, and took his sword, and 
drew it out of the sheath thereof, and slew him, and 
cut off his head therewith. 

And when the Philistines saw their champion was 
dead, they fled. And the men of Israel and of Judah 
arose, and shouted, and pursued the Philistines, until 
they came to the valley, and to the gates of Ekron. 
And the wounded of the Philistines fell down by 
the way, even unto Gath, and unto Ekron. And the 
children of Israel returned from chasing after the 
Philistines, and they spoiled their tents. 

The Old Testament. 


EXERCISES 
I 


1. Contrast the appearance and the arms of Goliath and David. 

2. Give the words of the giant’s challenge and the words of David’s 
reply to it. 

3. What part does David’s eldest brother play in this story ? 

4. Quote Saul’s words to David and David’s reply. 

5. Tell the story as if related by one of the Philistines. 


LI—ComposITION EXERCISES 


6. The language of this piece, which is taken from the Bible 
“(First Book of Samuel, chapter 17), is more than 300 years old. 
Anyone telling the story to-day would express himself differently. 
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For example, for “‘ Thou art not able to go against this Philistine to 
fight with him ; for thou art but a youth, and he a man of war from 
his youth,” he would be likely to write, “ You cannot fight against 
this Philistine ; for you are only a boy, and he is a trained soldier.” 

Write out in your own words the passage on pages 69 and 70 
which begins “ And it came to pass” and ends “cut off his head 
therewith.” 

7- What do these sentences mean ?—that is, express them in your 
own words : 


(a) The Israelites were dismayed and sore afraid. 

(4) Look how thy brethren fare. 

(c) Why camest thou down hither ? 

(2) Thou art come down that thou mightest see the battle. 

(¢) I caught him by his beard, and smote him, and slew 
him. 

(f) David drew near to the Philistine. 

(g) I will give thy flesh to the fowls of the air. 


I1I—Grammar Exercises 


8. Make separate lists of the singular and plural nouns in : 


‘ And there went out a champion out of the camp of the 
Philistines, named Goliath, of Gath, whose height was six cubits 
andaspan. And he had an helmet of brass upon his head, and 
he was armed with a coat of mail ; and the weight of the coat 
was five thousand shekels of brass. And he had greaves of brass 
upon his legs, and a target of brass between his shoulders.”’ 


9. What is the plural of desk, fan, man, face, house, mouse, knife, 
chff, glove, potato, lady, heap, sheep, shelf ? 


LIER 


IX 


JACK IN THE ATOLLS 


In the Carolines and the equatorial atolls of the North 
and South Pacific, vast numbers of sharks, swimming 
together in schools like sardines, enter the lagoons at 
certain seasons of the year and cause no end of excite- 
ment among the brown-skinned people. 

For the last fifty years shark-catching has been 
followed on a large or small scale by the inhabitants of 
the South Sea Islands, from Tonga in the south to the 
beauteous Pelews in the far north-west. Until of late 
years only the fins and tails were cut off, dried on 
strings, and sold by the natives to either resident 
traders or wandering trading vessels. By these latter 
they are taken to Sydney, and there sold to Chinese 
merchants, who in their turn, ship them home to 
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China. But nowadays not only are the fins and tails 
dried by the natives in increasing quantities, but the 
whole skin is stripped off, pegged out like a bullock’s 
_ hide, and sold to the white men. 

In the high, fertile islands of the North and South 
Pacific, such as Samoa, the Hervey Group, and the 
Society Islands, there is but little of this dangerous 
fishing done. Nature is too bounteous. Born to a 
fruitful soil, with abundance of both vegetable and 
animal food, the natives have no need to exploit the 
ocean day and night in order to live, as do the wild, 
sunbaked denizens of the low-lying equatorial atolls 
of the Gilbert and Marshall groups, and the countless 
coral islets of the Western Carolines. For there is 
nothing to eat in such islands as these but coco-nuts and 
fish. 

But there are plenty of sharks. They swarm. 
Go out in a canoe at night-time, anywhere in one of 
the lagoons, light a torch of dried coco-nut leaves; ange 
look. Perhaps you may see only one or two at first, 
swimming to and fro at a few fathoms’ depth ; in ten 
minutes you may see fifty ! and they are all hungry. 
A bad short time would a man have, did he fall over- 
board at night. In daylight the natives know no fear 
of Jack, but they do not like getting capsized in the 
darkness; and the darker the night the more the 
danger. Even when he is young, and not a fathom 
long from his nose to his tail, Jack can snap off the 
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arm of a full-grown man as easily as a man can 
swallow an oyster. 

So, there being plenty of sharks, the islander is 
resigned to the poverty of his island soil, catches his 
shark, and is thankful. For he sells Jack’s fins and 
tail to the trader for tobacco, calico, guns, ammuni- 
tion, and gin—when gin can be bought ; and his wife, 
when she meets her brown-skinned lord and master 
on the beach as he returns from fishing, looks anxiously 
into the blood-stained canoe to see how many fins he 
has. ‘Iwo or three dozen or so, when dried, may 
mean that lovely hat trimmed with violent green 
ribbon on a bilious red and yellow ground that the 
trader showed her one day. ‘Then she picks up the 
“take,” puts it in a basket, and an hour later Jack’s 
motive power is suspended on a cinnet line between 
two coco-nut trees, drying for market. 

All the people of the Gilbert Islands are: expert 
shark fishermen ; but the men of Ocean Island claim 
to be, and are easily first in the gentle art of clubbing 
a shark before he knows what is the matter with him, 
and what the horrid thing is that has got into his 
mouth. 

Ocean Island is but a tiny spot, rising abruptly from 
the sea, about 300 feet in height, situated fifty miles 
south of the Equator, and in 168 deg. 25 min. east 
longitude, and inhabited by a fierce, turbulent race of 
dark-skinned Malayo-Polynesians, allied in want of 
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manners and fullness of beastly custom to their Gilbert 
Island neighbours, 300 mules to the westward. 
Half a cable’s length from the land itself, and 
fot twenty yards from the flat shelving coral 
reef that juts abruptly out from the narrow strip of 
beach, the water is of great depth—fifty, in some 
places ninety, fathoms deep. 

At the first break of dawn the men, naked save for 
a girdle of grass around their loins, sally out from their 
grey-rooted houses of thatch and launch their canoes 
for the day’s work. Wonderful canoes these are, too 
—mere shells composed of small strips of wood sewn 
together with coco-nut cinnet. In no one of them 
will you see a plank more than two feet in length and 
six inches in width ; many are constructed of such 
small pieces of wood so deftly fitted and sewn together 
that one wonders how the builders ever had the 
patience to complete the craft. But wood Is scarce on 
Ocean Island; and whenever, as sometimes happens, 
a canoe is smashed by the struggles of a more than 
usually powerful shark, the tiny splinters are carefully 
picked up by other canoes and returned to their 
Owners, who put them together by degrees until a 
new hull is pieced together. 

Perhaps twenty or more canoes go out together. 
No need to go far, Just outside the ledge of the reef 
is enough, for there Jack is waiting, accompanied by 
all-sized relatives, male and female. Lying upon the 
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JACK IS THERE ! 


little grating of crossed sticks that reaches from the 
outrigger to the gunwale is the tackle. Crude it is, 
but effective—a huge wooden hook, cunningly 
trained when it was a young tree-root into growing 
into the proper shape, and about forty fathoms of 
strong coco-nut-fibre rope, as thick as whale-line and 
as strong. ‘Taking a flying-fish, or a piece of the 
flesh of a shark caught the previous day, a native ties 
the bait round the curve of the great hook. Then he 
lowers the line, which sinks quickly enough, for the 
wooden hook is as heavy as it is big. Presently the 
line tautens—Jack is there. ‘The steersman strikes his 
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paddle into the water to bring the canoe’s head round, 
the man holding the line gives it a sudden jerk that 
makes the outrigger rise a foot out of the water and 
_ nearly upsets the little craft, and a third native handles 
a short iron-wood club expectantly. Perhaps, if 
Jack is a big fellow, he will obstinately refuse to turn, 
and will make a strenuous effort to get away deep 
down into the blue gloom,a hundred fathoms below. 
Sometimes he does; apparently nothing short of a 
steam-winch at the end of the line would then stop 
him : and so fathom by fathom the line descends, and 
the steersman and clubber look anxiously at the few 
fathoms left coiled up on the outrigger platform. 
Generally, however, Jack is turned from his direct 
downward course by a sudden jerk. Then all hands 
tail on to the line to get him to the surface before he 
gets his head free again for an attempt at another dive. 

Meanwhile every other canoe has got fast to a 
shark, and now there arise wild clamour and much 
bad language as the lines get foul, and canoes 
bang and thump against each other. Perhaps four 
or five will be in a lump together, with one or two 
sharks lashing the water into foam in the centre, and 
turning over and over with lightning-like rapidity in 
the hope of parting the line or smashing the outrigger. 
This latter is not a nice thing to happen, and so the 
clubmen anxiously watch for a chance to deal each 
struggling brute a blow on the head. Often this is 
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not easily effected, and often too it is not needed, for 
the shark may let his tail come within the reach of the 
steersman’s arm, and a slashing blow from a heavy- 
backed, keen knife takes all the fight out of Jack—at 
one end, at any rate: if it is only a young fish, 
however, the tail is grasped by a native and cut off 
before Jack knows that he has lost it. 

By and by those natives who are fast to a big 
fellow call out to their comrades that their shark is too 
heavy and strong to bring alongside and kill, and ask 
for an implement known to whalers as a “‘ drogue ”»— 
a square piece of wood with a hole through the centre 
which, attached to the end of a line, gives such 
resisting power that the shark or whale dragging it 
behind him is soon exhausted. So the drogue is 
passed along from another canoe, and, being made 
fast to the end of a small but strong line, the canoe is 
carefully hauled up as near as possible to savage, 
struggling Jack. At the loose end of the line is a 
noose ; and watching a favourable moment as Jack 
lifts his tail out of the water, the steersman slips it 
over, and away go line and drogue, the man who is 
holding on to the main line casting it all overboard so 
as to give the shark plenty of room to exhaust himself. 
In ten minutes more he is resigned to his fate, gives in, 
is clubbed in peace, and towed ashore—that is, if his 
ocean-prowling friends and relatives do not assimil- 
ate him unto themselves before his carcase is 
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dragged up on the reef, and skinned by the savage- 
eyed Ocean Island women. 
From Wild Life in Southern Seas, by Lous BECKE. 


EXERCISES 


I 


1. In which parts of the world are sharks found ? 

2. Which parts of the shark does the hunter sell, and what does 
he get in exchange ? 7 

3. Describe the canoe used by shark hunters. 

4. What kind of bait is used in catching sharks, and how is the bait 
employed ? 

5. What is a “ drogue’’? How is it used ? 

6. What part do the women take in hunting sharks ? 


II.—ComposiIr1on EXERCISES 


7. Make a list of the characteristics of : 
(2) Sharks; (4) shark hunters. E.g. Sharks are swift in 


action, very strong, etc. Shark hunters are alert, fearless, etc. 


8. A number of sharks is called “a school of sharks.” Complete 
the following by adding suitable nouns : 


a gang of ; a menagerie of ; a nest of ; a rabble of ; a haul 
of; a cluster of ; a suit of ; a bench of ; a swarm of; a 
galaxy of; a tribe of; a bevy of ; a pack of; a shoal of ; 
a skein of ; aregiment of ; a board of ; a panel of ; a covey of ; 
a litter of ; an assembly of ; a team of. 


9. In the text the shark is called “ Jack.” Say what is meant by : 


A Jack-of-all-trades ; a Cheap-Jack; a Jack-in-office ; 
a Jack-in-the-box ; a boot-jack ; a Jack-tar. 
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III—GRrRAMMAR EXERCISES 


10. Make lists of the masculine, feminine, and neuter nouns in the 
following sentences : 

(a) Even when he is young, Jack can snap off the arm of a 
full-grown man. 

(b) The islander sells Jack’s fins to the trader for tobacco, 
calico, guns, ammunition, and gin; and his wife, when she 
meets her brown-skinned lord on the beach, looks anxiously 
into the blood-stained canoe to see how many fins he has. 

(c) Call hither that old woman, Elle, my foster-mother, and 
let ‘Thor wrestle with her. 

11. (a) Give the feminine of son, youth, husband, lion, master, bull. 

(b) Give the masculine of woman, girl, lady, actress, aunt, 
sister-in-law. 

12. Put all the capital letters and punctuation marks in : 

(a) most boys and girls have read that famous book bunyans 
pilgrims progress 

(b) do you know that among the alps in switzerland many 
beautiful wild flowers are to be found 

(c) london is famous for its fine buildings westminster abbey, 
st pauls cathedral, buckingham palace and many others 

13. Put in quotation marks, enclosing the actual words used by 
the speaker, in: 

(a) The hunter said this bear I must tell you was the largest 
beast of the kind I ever saw. 

(4) After a short pause he replied do you suppose I am doing 
this for fun? 

(c) Whats the matter wigg said mr boffin you are as pale as a 
candle. 
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Canary birds feed on sugar and seed, 
Parrots have crackers to crunch ; 

And as.for the poodles, they tell me the noodles 
Have chicken and cream for their lunch. 

But there’s never a question 

About my digestion— 

Anything does for me. 


Cats, you’re aware, can repose in a chair ; 
Chickens can roost upon rails ; 
Puppies are able to sleep in a stable ; 


And oysters can slumber in pails. 
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But no one supposes 
A poor camel dozes— 
Any place does for me. 


Lambs are enclosed where it’s never exposed ; 
Coops are constructed for hens ; 

Kittens are treated to houses well heated ; 
And pigs are protected by pens. 

But a camel comes handy 

Wherever it’s sandy— 

Anywhere does for me. 


People would laugh if you rode a giraffe, 
Or mounted the back of an ox ; 

It’s nobody’s habit to ride on a rabbit, 
Or try to bestraddle a fox. 

But as for a camel, he’s 

Ridden by families— 

Any load does for me. 


A snake is as round as a hole in the ground ; 
Weasels are wavy and sleek ; 

And no alligator could ever be straighter 
Than lizards that live in a creek. 

But a camel’s all lumpy, 

And bumpy and humpy— 

Any shape does for me. 


Cc. E. CARYLL. 


AL 
TOM AND MAGGIE 


MaccieE loved to linger in the great spaces of the mill, 
and often came out with her black hair powdered to 
a soft whiteness that made her dark eyes flash out with 
new fire. ‘The resolute din, the unresting motion of 
the great stones, giving her a dim delicious awe as at 
the presence of an uncontrollable force—the meal for 
ever pouring, pouring—the fine white powder soften- 
ing all surfaces, and making the very spider-nets look 
like a fairy lace-work—the sweet, pure scent of the 
meal—all helped to make Maggie feel that the mill 
was a little world apart from her outside everyday life. 
The spiders were especially a subject of speculation 
with her. She wondered if they had any relatives 
outside the mill, for in that case there must be a painful 
difficulty in their family intercourse—a fat and floury 
spider, accustomed to take his fly well dusted with 
meal, must suffer a little at a cousin’s table where the 
fly was au naturel, and the lady-spiders must be 
continually shocked at each other’s appearance. But 
the part of the mill she liked best was the topmost 
story—the corn-hutch, where there were great heaps 
of grain which she could sit on and slide down con- 
tinually. She was in the habit of taking this recreat- 


ion as she conversed with Luke the head miller, 
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to whom she was very communicative, wishing 
him to think well of her understanding, as her 
father did. 

‘I think you never read any book but the Bible— 
did you, Luke?” 

‘“ Nay, Miss—an’ not much of that,” said Luke, 
with great frankness. “I’m no reader, I aren’t.” 

“Why, you're like my brother Tom, Luke,” said 
Maggie. “‘I’om’s not fond of reading. I love Tom 
so dearly, Luke—better than anybody else in the 
world. When he grows up, I shall keep his house, 
and we shall always live together. I can tell him 
everything he doesn’t know. But I think Tom’s 
clever, for all he doesn’t like books; he makes 
beautiful whip-cord and rabbit-pens.”’ 

‘** Ah,” said Luke, “‘ but he’ll be fine and vexed, as 
the rabbits are all dead.” 

“Dead !”’ screamed Maggie, jumping up from her 
sliding seat on the corn. ‘“‘Ohdear, Luke! What! 
the lop-eared one, and the spotted doe that ‘om spent 
all his money to buy?” 

‘* As dead as moles,”’ said Luke, fetching his com- 
parison from the unmistakable corpses nailed to the 
stable wall. 

“Oh dear, Luke,” said Maggie in a piteous tone, 
while the big tears rolled down her cheek; “ Tom 
told me to take care of ’em, and I forgot. What 
shallY do?” 
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““OH DEAR, LUKE,” SAID MAGGIE “ WHAT SHALL I DO?” 


Tom was to arrive early in the afternoon, and there 
was another fluttering heart besides Maggie’s when it 
was late enough for the sound of the gig-wheels to 
be expected; for, if Mrs. Tulliver had a strong 
feeling, it was fondness for her boy. At last the 
sound came—that quick, light bowling of the gig- 
wheels—and in spite of the wind, which was blowing 
the clouds about, and was not likely to respect Mrs. 
Tulliver’s curls and cap-strings, she came outside the 
door. 

 Lhere hetis: my sweet lad! But, Lord ha’ 


mercy, he’s got never a collar on; it’s been lost on 
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the road, Ill be bound, and spoilt the set.” Mrs. 
Tulliver stood with her arms open ; Maggie jumped 
first on one leg, and then on the other ; while Tom 
descended from the gig, and said, with masculine 
reticence as to the tender emotions, “‘ Hullo ! Yap— 
what ! are you there?” 

Nevertheless, he submitted to be kissed willingly 
enough, though Maggie hung on his neck in rather a 
strageling fashion, while his blue-grey eyes wandered 
towards the croft, and the lambs, and the river, where 
he promised himself he would begin to fish the first 
thing to-morrow morning. 

“Maggie,” said Tom, confidentially, taking her 
into a corner as*soon as his mother was gone out to 
examine his box, and the warm parlour had taken off 
the chill he had felt from the long drive, “‘ you don’t 
know what I’ve got in my pockets,” nodding his head 
up and down as a means of rousing her sense of 
mystery. 

‘““No,” said Maggie. ‘“‘ How stodgy they look, 
Tom! Is it marbles or cobnuts?”’’ Maggie's heart 
sank a little, because Tom always said it was no good 
playing with er at those games—she played so badly. 

‘“Marbles? No; I’ve swapped all my marbles 
with the little fellows, and cobnuts are no fun, you 
silly, only when the nuts are green. But see here!” 
He drew something half out of his right-hand 
pocket. 
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“ What is it?” said Maggie in a whisper. “I can 
see nothing but a bit of yellow.” 

mV DY aise. a... neWa. «Guess, Maggie,” 

~ Oh, I can’t guess, Tom,” said Maggie, impatiently. 

“ Don't be a spit-fire, else I won’t tell you,” said 
Tom, thrusting his hand back into his pocket and 
looking determined. 

~ Do, Tom,” said Maggie, imploringly, laying 
hold of the arm that was held stiffly in the pocket. 
~ I’m not cross, Tom; it was only because I can’t 
bear guessing. Please be good to me.” 

Tom’s arm slowly relaxed, and he said, “‘ Well, 
then, it’s a new fishing-line—two new ones—one for 
you, Maggie, all to yourself. I wouldn’t go halves in 
the toffee and gingerbread on purpose to save the 
money ; and Gibson and Spouncer fought with me 
because I wouldn’t. And here’s hooks; see here ! 
- . . I say, won’t we go and fish to-morrow down by 
the Round Pool? And you shall catch your own 
fish, Maggie, and put the worms on, and everything 
wont it be fun? ”’ 

Maggie’s answer was to throw her arms round Tom’s 
neck and hug him, and hold her cheek against his 
without speaking, while he slowly unwound some of 
the line, saying, after a pause : 

~ Wasn’t La good brother, now, to bring you a line 
all to yourself? You know, I needn’t have brought 
it if I hadn’t liked.” 
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~ Yes, very, very good. . . . I do love you, Tom.” 

Tom had put the line back in his pocket, and was 
looking at the hooks, one by one, before he spoke 
again. 

“And the fellows fought me, because I wouldn’t 
give in about the toffee.” 

“Oh dear! I wish they wouldn’t fight at your 
school, ‘Tom. Didn’t it hurt you?” 

“Hurt me? No,” said Tom, putting up the hooks 
again, taking out a large pocket-knife, and slowly 
opening the largest blade, which he looked at medi- 
tatively as he rubbed his finger along it. Then he 
added : 

‘I gave Spouncer a black-eye, I know—that’s what 
he got by wanting to leather me! I wasn’t going to 
go halves because anybody leathered me.” 

“Oh, how brave you are, Tom! I think you’re 
like Samson. If there came a lion roaring at me, I 
think you’d fight him—wouldn’t you, Tom?” 

‘“ How can a lion come roaring at you, you silly 
thing? ‘There’s no lions, only in the shows.” 

‘No ; but if we were in the lion countries—I mean 
in Africa, where it’s very hot—the lions eat people 
there. I can show it you in the book where I read it.” 

‘Well, I should get a gun and shoot him.” 

“ Butif you hadn’t got a gun—we might have gone 
out, you know, not thinking, just as we go fishing— 
and then a great lion might run towards us roaring, 
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and we couldn’t get away from him. What should 
you do, Tom?” 

Tom paused, and at last turned away contemptu- 
ously, saying, “ But the lion zsn’t coming. What’s 
the use of talking ?”’ 

~ But [like to fancy how it would be,” said Maggie, 
following him. “Just think what you would do, 
om. 

“ Oh, don’t bother, Maggie! You’re such a silly. 
I shall go and see my rabbits.” 

Maggie’s heart began to flutter with fear. She 
dared not tell the sad truth at once, but she walked 
after ‘Tom in trembling silence as he went out, think- 
ing how she could tell him the news so as to soften at 
once his sorrow and his anger ; for Maggie dreaded 
Tom’s anger of all things—it was quite a different 
anger from her own. 

“ Tom,” she said, timidly, when they were out of 
doors, “how much money did you give for your 
rabbits ? 

“Two half-crowns and a sixpence,” said ‘Tom, 
promptly. 

“I think I’ve got a great deal more than that in 
my steel purse upstairs. I’ll ask mother to give it 
you.” 

“ What for?” said Tom. ‘I don’t want your 
money, you silly thing. Ive got a great deal more 
money than you, because I’m a boy. I always have 
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half-sovereigns and sovereigns for my Christmas 
boxes, because I shall be a man, and you only have 
five-shilling pieces, because you’re only a girl.” 

“ Well, but, Tom, if mother would let me give you 
two half-crowns and a sixpence out of my purse to 
put into your pocket and spend, you know, and buy 
some more rabbits with it.” 

‘“ More rabbits? I don’t want any more.” 

“Oh, but, ‘Tom, they’re all dead.” 

Tom stopped immediately in his walk and turned 
towards Maggie. “ You forgot to feed ’em, then, 
and Harry forgot,” he said, his colour heightening for 
a moment, but soon subsiding. “I'll pitch into 
Harry ; I'll have him turned away. And I don’t 
love you, Maggie. You shan’t go fishing with me~ 
to-morrow. I told you to go and see the rabbits 
every day.”’ He walked on again. 

“Yes, but I forgot, and I couldn’t help it, indeed, 
Tom. I’m so very sorry,” said Maggie, while the 
tears rushed fast. 

““You’re a naughty girl,” said Tom, severely, 
‘and I’m sorry I bought you the fish-line. I don't 
love you.” 

‘Oh, Tom, it’s very cruel,’ sobbed Maggie. 
‘Td forgive you, if you forgot anything. I wouldn't 
mind what you did, I’d forgive you and love you.” 

“Yes, you're a silly. But I never do forget things, 
I don’t.” 
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“Oh, please forgive me, Tom; my heart will 
break,” said Maggie, shaking with sobs, clinging to 
Tom’s arm, and laying her wet cheek on his shoulder. 

Tom shook her off, and stopped again, saying in a 
peremptory tone: “ Now, Maggie, you just listen. 
Aren't 1 a good brother to you?” 

‘’ Ye-ye-yes,” sobbed Maggie, her chin rising and 
falling convulsedly. 

~ Didn't I think about your fish-line all this quarter, 
and mean to buy it, and saved my money o’ purpose, 
and wouldn't go halves in the toffee, and Spouncer 
fought me because I wouldn’t ?”’ 

~ Ye-ye-yes...and I... lo-lo-love you so, Tom.” 

~ But you're a naughty girl. Last holidays you 
licked the paint off my lozenge box, and the holidays 
before that you let the boat drag my fish-line down 
when I’d set you to watch it, and you pushed your 
head through my kite, all for nothing.” 

‘But I didn’t mean,” said Magoie ; 2 Iecouldn’t 
help it.” 

“ Yes, you could,” said Tom, “ if you'd minded 
what you were doing. And you’re a naughty girl, 
and you shan’t go fishing with me to-morrow.” 

With this terrible conclusion, Tom ran away from 
Maggie towards the mill, meaning to greet Luke 
there, and complain to him of ‘Harry. 

Maggie stood motionless, except for her sobs, for 
a minute or two; then she turned and ran into the 
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SHE LAID HER HEAD ON THE WORM-EATEN SHELF. 


house, and up to her attic, where she sat on the floor, 
and laid her head against the worm-eaten shelf, with 
a crushing sense of misery. ‘Tom was come home, 
and she had thought how happy she would be, and 
now he was cruel to her. What use was anything, if 
Tom didn’t love her? Oh, he was very cruel! 
Hadn’t she wanted to give him the money, and said 
how very sorry she was? 

Tom had been too much interested in his talk with 
Luke, in going the round of the premises, walking in 
and out where he pleased, and whittling sticks without 
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any particular reason, except that he didn’t whittle 
sticks at school, to think of Maggie and the effect his 
anger had produced on her. He meant to punish 
her, and that business having been performed, he 
occupied himself with other matters, like a practical 
person. But when he had been called in to tea, his 
father said, ““ Why, where’s the little wench?” and 
Mrs. Tulliver, almost at the same moment, said, 
‘“Where’s your little sister ? °—both of them having 
supposed that Maggie and T’om had been together all 
the afternoon. 

“IT don’t know,” said Tom. He didn’t want to 
“tell” of Maggie, though he was angry with her, 
for Tom Tulliver was a lad of honour. 

“What! Hasn’t she been playing with you all 
the while?” said the father. “‘She’s been thinking 
o nothing but your coming home.” 

~ I haven't seen her this two hours,” says Tom, 
commencing on the plum-cake. 

“Goodness heart! She’s got drownded,” ex-. 
claimed Mrs. Tulliver, rising from her seat and run- 
ning to the window. ‘“‘ How could you let her do 
so, she added, as became a fearful woman, accusing 
she didn’t know whom of she didn’t know what. 

‘’ Nay, nay, she’s none drownded,” said Mr. Tulli- 
ver. “ You’ve been naughty to her, I doubt, Tom.” 

~ I’m sure I haven’t, father,” said Tom, indignantly. 
‘I think she’s in the house.” 
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“Perhaps up in that attic,’ said Mrs. Tulliver, 
‘ a-singing and talking to herself, and forgetting all 
about meal-times.”’ 

“You go and fetch her down, Tom,” said Mr. 
Tulliver, rather sharply, his perspicacity or his fatherly 
fondness for Maggie making him suspect that the lad 
had been hard upon “ the little ’un,”’ else she would 
never have left his side. ‘‘ And be good to her, do 
you hear? Else [’ll let you know better.” 

Tom never disobeyed his father, for Mr. Tulliver 
was a peremptory man, and, as he said, never let any- 
body get hold of his whip-hand ; but he went out 
rather sullenly, carrying his piece of plum-cake, and 
not intending to reprieve Maggie’s punishment, which 
was no more than she deserved. ‘Tom was only 
thirteen, and had no decided views in grammar and 
arithmetic, regarding them for the most part as open 
questions, but he was particularly clear and positive 
on one point, namely, that he would punish everybody 
who deserved it; why, he wouldn’t have minded 
being punished himself, if he deserved it ; but, then, 
he never did deserve it. 

It was ‘Tom’s step, then, that Maggie heard on the 
stairs, when her need of love had triumphed over her 
pride, and she was going down with her swollen eyes 
and dishevelled hair to beg for pity. At least her 
father would stroke her head and say, “‘ Never mind, 
my wench.” 
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But she knew Tom’s step, and her heart began to 
beat violently with the sudden shock of hope. He 
only stood still at the top of the stairs and said, 
’ Maggie, you’re to come down.” But she rushed to 
him and clung round his neck, sobbing, ‘‘ Oh, Tom, 
please forgive me; I can’t bear it ; I will always be 
good, always remember things. Do love me, please, 
dear ‘T'om.”’ 

Maggie and Tom were still very much like young 
animals, and so she could rub her cheek against his, 
and kiss his ear in a random, sobbing way ; and there 
were tender fibres in the lad that had been used to 
answer to Maggie’s fondling, so that he behaved with 
a weakness quite inconsistent with his resolution to 
punish her as much as she deserved. He actually 
began to kiss her in return, and say : 

~ Don’t cry, then, Maggie; here, eat a bit o’ 
cake.” 

Maggie’s sobs began to subside, and she put out 
her mouth for the cake, and bit a piece. And then 
Tom bit a piece, just for company, and they ate 
together and rubbed each other’s cheeks and brows 
and noses together, while they ate, with a humiliating 
resemblance to two friendly ponies. 

~ Come along, Maggie, and have tea,” said Tom at 
last, when there was no more cake except what was 
downstairs. 

So ended the sorrows of this day, and the next 
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morning Maggie was trotting with her own fishing- 
rod in one hand and a handle of the basket in the other, 
stepping always, by a peculiar gift, in the muddiest 
places, and looking darkly radiant from under her 
beaver-bonnet because ‘Tom was good to her. She 
had told ‘Tom, however, that she would like him to 
put the worms on the hook for her, although she 
accepted his word when he assured her that worms 
couldn’t feel (it was Tom’s private opinion that it 
didn’t much matter if they did). He knew all about 
worms, and fish, and those things; and what birds 
are mischievous, and how padlocks opened, and 
which way the handles of the gates were to be lifted. 
Maggie thought this sort of knowledge was very 
wonderful—much more difficult than remembering 
what was in the books ; and she was rather in awe of 
Tom’s superiority, for he was the only person who 
called her knowledge “stuff,” and did not feel 
surprised at her cleverness. Tom, indeed, was of 
opinion that Maggie was a silly little thing ; all girls- 
were silly—they couldn’t throw a stone so as to hit 
anything, couldn’t do anything with a pocket-knife, 
and were frightened of frogs. Still he was very fond 
of his sister, and meant always to take care of her, 
make her his housekeeper, and punish her when she 
did wrong. 

They were on their way to the Round Pool, that 
wonderful pool, which the floods had made a long 
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while ago. No one knew how deep it was, and it was 
mysterious, too, that it should be almost a perfect 
round, framed in with willows and tall reeds, so that 
the water was only to be seen when you got close to 
the brink. The sight of the old favourite spot always 
heightened T’om’s good-humour, and he spoke to 
Maggie in the most amicable whispers, as he opened 
the precious basket, and prepared their tackle. He 
threw her line for her, and put the rod into her hand. 
Maggie thought it probable that the small fish would 
come to her hook and the large ones to Tom’s. But 
she had forgotten all about the fish, and was looking 
dreamily at the glassy water, when ‘Tom said, in a loud 
whispering, ‘“‘ Look, look, Maggie!” and came 
running to prevent her from snatching her line away. 

Maggie was frightened lest she had been doing 
something wrong, as usual, but presently Tom drew 
out her line and brought a large tench bouncing on 
the grass. 

‘Tom was excited. 

“Oh, Magsie, you little duck! Empty the 
basket |” 

Maggie was not conscious of unusual merit, but it 
was enough that Tom called her Magsie and was 
pleased with her. ‘There was nothing to mar her 
delight in the whispers and dreamy silences, when she 
listened to the light dipping sounds of the rising fish, 
and the gentle rustling, as if the willows and the reeds 
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and the water had their happy whispering also. 
Maggie thought it would make a very nice heaven to 
sit by the pool in that way, and never be scolded. 
She never knew she had a bite till Tom told her ; but 
she liked fishing very much. 


Lhe Mill on the Floss, by GEORGE ELIOT. 


EXERCISES 


I 


. Why did Maggie like to go to the mill ? 
. What sort of boy was Tom ? 
. Why was Maggie so fond of her brother ? 
. Who said these words ?— 
(a) I think Tom’s clever, for all he doesn’t like books. 
(2) You don’t know what I’ve got in my pockets. 
(c) You go and fetch her down, Tom. 
(2) It’s been lost on the road, I’ll be bound, and spoilt the set. 


PW NH & 


II—ComposiTion EXERCISES 


. (a) Compare this pair of sentences : 


nn 


Tom opened a /arge blade of his knife. 
Tom opened the largest blade of his knife. 
(4) Alter the following sentences in a similar manner : 
‘The cake was sweet. 
Tom found a warm seat in the parlour. 
‘Tom gave Maggie a new fishing-line. 
Maggie thought that the sma// fish would come to her hook. 
6. What is the meaning of these words ?— 


accustomed, communicative, confidentially, misery, sullenly, 
resemblance, dishevelled. 
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7. Make a list of the words which describe the objects named in : 


(a) Maggie loved to linger in the great spaces of the mill, 
and often came out with her black hair powdered to a soft 
whiteness that made her dark eyes flash out with new fire. 

(4) She was going down with swollen eyes and dishevelled 
hair to beg for pity. 

(c) She listened to the light dipping sounds of the rising fish. 

(d) Prester John possesses very extensive territory. 

(ec) ‘'wenty canoes will go out together. 

(f) I could feel myself carried forward with a mighty force. 


8. Write out the following, putting in the letters left out : 
I’m, wasn’t, you'll, it’s, couldn’t, he’s, they’d, he’ll, weren’t, 
you’re, can’t, won’t, she’d, e’er, e’en, o’er, ne’er, I’ve. 


I1I—GraAMMAR EXERCISES 


g. “ Worm-eaten”’ and “ daybreak ” are compound words, and 
are so called because each is made from two simple words. Makea 
list of some compound words you can think of, and find in this 
book eight others. 

10. (2) Turn “ You are ambitious ” into a negative question. 

(b) What kind of a sentence is “ Put away your silly 
thoughts ”’ ? 

(c) Turn “ Didn’t I tell you so?” into a positive statement. 

(d) Turn “They will never meet again” into a positive 
question. 

(e) What kind of a sentence is ““ Where does that hen lay 
her eggs?” 

(f) What kind of a sentence is “‘ Nobody wants to pick a 
quarrel with me”? 
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So soon as early Dawn shone forth, the rosy-fingered, 
then I called a gathering of my men, and spake among 
them all: 

~ Abide here all the rest of you, my dear com- 
panions ; but I will go with mine own ship and my 
ship’s company, and make proof of these men, what 
manner of folk they are, whether froward, and wild, 
and unjust, or hospitable and of God-fearing mind.” 

So I spake, and I climbed the ship’s side, and bade 
my company themselves to mount, and to loose the 
hawsers. So they soon embarked and sat upon the 
benches, and sitting orderly smote the grey sea-water 
with their oars. Now when we had come to the land 
that lies hard by, we saw a cave on the border near to 


the sea, lofty and roofed over with laurels, and there 
IOI 
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many flocks of sheep and goats were used to rest. 
And about it a high outer court was built with stones, 
deep bedded, and with tall pines and oaks with their 
high crown of leaves. And a man was wont to sleep 
therein, of monstrous size, who shepherded his flocks 
alone and afar, and was not conversant with others, 
but dwelt apart in lawlessness of mind. Yea, for he 
was a monstrous thing and fashioned marvellously, 
nor was he like to any man that lives by bread, but 
like a wooded peak of the towering hills, which 
stands out apart and alone from others. 

Then I commanded the rest of my well-loved com- 
pany to tarry there by the ship, and to guard the ship, 
but I chose out twelve men, the best of my company, 
and sallied forth. Now I had with me a goat-skin 
of dark wine and sweet. . . . With this wine I filled 
a great skin, and bare it with me, and corn, too, I put 
in a wallet, for my lordly spirit straightway had a 
boding that a man would come to me, a strange man, 
clothed in mighty strength, one that knew not judg- 
ment and justice. 

Soon we came to the cave, but we found him not 
within ; he was shepherding his fat flocks in the past- 
ures. So we went into the cave, and gazed on all 
that was therein. ‘The baskets were well laden with 
cheeses, and the folds were thronged with lambs and 
kids ; each kind was penned by itself, the firstlings 


apart, and the summer lambs apart ; apart, too, the 
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younglings of the flock. Now all the vessels swam 
with whey, the milk-pails and the bowls, the well- 
wrought vessels whereinto he milked. My company 
_ then spake and besought me first of all to take of the 
cheeses and to return, and afterwards to make haste 
and drive off the kids and lambs to the swift ships 
from out the pens, and to sail over the salt sea-water. 
Howbeit I hearkened not (and far better would it 
have been), but waited to see the giant himself, and 
whether he would give me gifts as a stranger’s due. 
Yet was not his coming to be with joy to my company. 

Then we kindled a fire, and made burnt-offering, 
and ourselves likewise took of the cheeses, and did eat, 
and sat waiting for him within till he came back, 
shepherding his flocks. And he bore a grievous 
weight of dry wood, against supper-time. This log 
he cast down with a din inside the cave, and in fear 
we fled to the secret place of the rock. As for him, 
he drove his fat flocks into the wide cavern, even all 
that he was wont to milk ; but the males both of the 
sheep and of the goats he left without in the deep 
yard. Thereafter he lifted a huge doorstone and 
weighty, and set it in the mouth of the cave, such 
an one as two-and-twenty good four-wheeled cranes 
could not raise from the ground, so mighty a sheer 
rock did he set against the doorway. ‘Then he sat 
down and milked the ewes and bleating goats all 
orderly, and beneath each ewe he placed her young. 
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And anon he curdled one half of the white milk, 
and massed it together, and stored it in wicker baskets, 
and the other half he let stand in pails, that he might 
have it to take and drink against supper-time. Now 
when he had done all his work busily, then he kindled 
the fire anew, and spied us, and made question : 

“Strangers, who are ye? whence sail ye over the 
wet ways? On some trading enterprise or at advent- 
ure do ye rove, even as sea-robbers over the brine, 
for at hazard of their own lives they wander, bringing 
bale to alien men.”’ 

So spake he, but as for us our heart within us was 
broken for terror of the deep voice and his own 
monstrous shape ; yet despite all I answered and spake 
unto him, saying : 

‘Lo, we are Achzans, driven wandering from 
Troy, by all manner of winds over the great gulf of 
the sea; seeking our homes we fare, but another 
path have we come, by other ways; even such, 
methinks, was the will and the counsel of Zeus. 
And we avow us to be the men of Agamemnon, son 
of Atreus, whose fame is even now the mightiest under 
heaven, so great a city did he sack, and destroyed 
many people ; but as for us we have lighted here, and 
come to these thy knees, if perchance thou wilt give us 
a stranger’s gift, or make any present, as is the due of 
strangers. Nay, lord, have regard to the gods, for 
we are thy suppliants; and Zeus is the avenger of 
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suppliants and sojourners, Zeus, the god of the 
stranger, who fareth in the company of reverent 
strangers.” 

So I spake, and anon he answered out of his pitiless 
heart: ‘‘ Thou art witless, my stranger, or thou hast 
come from afar, who biddest me either to fear or shun 
the gods. For the Cyclopes pay no heed to Zeus, 
lord of the egis, nor to the blessed gods, for verily 
we are gee than they>—Nor would I, to shun 

O 


the e s, spare either thee or thy company, 
unless my spirit_bade me. it tell me where thou 
didst ny spe de me hip on thy coming? 


Was it rey at the far endef the island, or hard 
a 


by, that I 


who knew full 
words.of guile : | 
© Astor ip, Poseidon, the shaker of the earth, 
brake it to pieces, for he cast it upon the rocks at the 
order of your, country, and brought it nigh the 
eadland, and a wind bore it thither from the sea. 
But I withthese|my men escaped from utter doom.” 
o I spake, and out of his pitiless heart he answered 

me not a word, but sprang up, and laid his hands upon 
my fellows, and clutching two together, dashed them, 
as they had been whelps, to the earth, and the brain 
flowed forth upon the ground, and the earth was wet. 
Then cut he them up piecemeal, and made ready his 
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supper. 5So he ate even as a mountain-bred lion, and 
ceased not, devouring entrails and flesh and bones 
with their marrow. And we wept and raised our 
hands to Zeus, beholding the cruel deeds; and we 
were at our wits’ end. And after the Cyclops had 
filled his huge maw with human flesh and the milk 
he drank thereafter, he lay within the cave, stretched 
out among his sheep. s 


uk 


So I took counsel in my great heart, whether I 
should draw near, and pluck my sharp sword from my 
thigh, and stab him in the breast, where the midriff 
holds the liver, feeling for the place with my hand. 
But my second thought withheld me, for so should 
we too have perished even there with utter doom. 
For we should not have prevailed to roll away with 
our hands from the lotty door the heavy stone which 
he set there. So for that time, we made moan, 
awaiting the bright Dawn. 

‘Now when early Dawn shone forth, the rosy- 
fingered, again he kindled the fire and milked his 

, goodly flocks all orderly, and beneath each ewe set her 
jamb. Anon when he had done all his work busily, 
again he seized yet other two men and made ready 
his midday meal. And after the meal, lightly he 
moved away the great door-stone, and drove his fat 
flocks forth from the cave, and afterward he set it in 
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its place again, as one might set the lid on a quiver. 
Then with a loud whoop, the Cyclops turned his fat 
flocks towards the hills ; but I was left devising evil 
in the deep of my hourtl if in any wise I might avenge 
me, and Athene grant me renown. 

And this was the counsel that showed best in my 
sight. ‘There lay by a sheep-fold a great club of the 
Cyclops, a club of olive wood, yet green, which he 
had cut to carry with him when it should be seasoned. 
Now when we saw it we likened it in size to the mast 
of a black ship of twenty oars, a wide merchant vessel 
that traverses the great sea gulf, so huge it was to view 
in bulk and length. I stood thereby and cut off from 
it a portion as it were a fathom’s length, and set it by 
my fellows, and bade them fine it down, and they 
made it even, while I stood by and sharpened it to a 
point, and straightway I took it and hardened it in the 
bright fire. Then I laid it well away, and hid it 
beneath the dung, which was scattered in great heaps 
in the depths of the cave. And I bade my company 
cast lots among them, which of them should risk the 
adventure with me, and lift the bar and turn it about 
in his eye, when sweet sleep came upon him. Ana 
the lot fell upon those four whom I myself would 
have been fain to choose, and I appointed myself tc 
be the fifth among them. In the evening he cam 
shepherding his flocks of goodly fleece, and present 


he drave his fat flocks into the cave each and all, nc 
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left he any without in the deep courtyard, whether 
through some foreboding, or perchance that the god 
so bade him do. Thereafter he lifted the huge door- 
‘Stone and set it in the mouth of the cave, and sitting 
down he milked the ewes and bleating goats, all 
orderly, and beneath each ewe he placed her young. 
Now when he had done all his work busily, again he 
seized yet other two and made ready his supper. 
Then I stood by the Cyclops and spake to him, 
holding in my hands an ivy bowl of the dark wine: 

‘Cyclops, take and drink wine after thy feast of 
man’s meat, that thou mayest know what manner of 
drink this was that our ship held. And lo, I was 
bringing it thee as a drink offering, if haply thou 
mayest take pity and send me on my way home, but 
thy mad rage is past all sufferance. O hard of heart, 
how may another of the many men there be come 
ever to thee again, seeing that thy deeds have been 
lawless ? ” , 

So I spake, and he took the cup and drank it 
off, and found great delight in drinking the 
sweet draught, and asked me for it yet a second 
time : 

» Give it me again of thy grace, and tell me thy 
name straightway, that I may give thee a stranger’s 
gift, wherein thou mayest be glad. Yea, for the 
earth, the grain-giver, bears for the Cyclopes the 
mighty clusters of the Juice of the grape, and the rain 
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of Zeus gives them increase, but this is a rill of very 
nectar and ambrosia.”’ 

So he spake, and again J handed him the dark wine. 
Thrice I bare and gave it to him, and thrice in his 
folly he drank it to the lees. Now when the wine 
had got about the wits of the Cyclops, then did I 
speak to him with soft words : 

‘Cyclops, thou askest me my renowned name, 
and I will declare it unto thee, and do thou grant me 
a stranger’s gift, as thou didst promise. Noman is 
my name, and Noman they call me, my father and 
my mother and all my fellows.” 

So I spake, and straightway he answered me out 
of his pitiless heart: ‘“‘ Noman will I eat last in the 
number of his fellows, and the others before him : 
that shall be my gift.” 

Therewith he sank backwards and fell with face 
upturned, and there he lay with his great neck bent 
round, and sleep, that conquers all men, overcame 
him. Then I thrust in that stake under the deep 
ashes, until it should grow hot, and I spake to my 
companions comfortable words, lest any should hang 
back from me in fear. But when that bar of olive 
wood was just about to catch fire in the flame, green 
though it was, and began to glow terribly, even then 
I came nigh, and drew it from the coals, and my 
fellows gathered about me, and some god breathed 
great courage into us. For their part they seized 
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the bar of olive wood, that was sharpened at the 
point, and thrust it into his eye. And he raised a 
great and terrible cry, that the rock rang around, 
and we fled away in fear, while he plucked forth from 
his eye the brand. Then maddened with pain he 
cast it from him with his hands, and called with a 
loud voice on the Cyclopes, who dwelt about him in 
the caves along the windy heights. And they heard 
the cry and flocked together from every side, and 
gathering round the cave asked him what giled 
him: 

‘ What hath so distressed thee, Polyphemus, that 
thou criest thus aloud through the immortal night, 
and makest us sleepless ? Surely no mortal driveth 
off thy flocks against thy will: surely none slayeth 
thyself by force or craft?” ) 

And the strong Polyphemus spake to them again 
from out the cave: “‘ My friends, Noman is slaying 
me by guile, nor at all by force.” 

And they answered and spake winged words: 
~ If then no man is violently handling thee in thy 
solitude, it can in no wise be that thou shouldest 
escape the sickness sent by mighty Zeus. Nay, 
pray thou to thy father, the lord Poseidon.” 


III 


On this wise they spake and departed ; and my 
heart within me laughed to see how my name and 
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cunning counsel had beguiled them. But the Cycl- 
ops, groaning and travailing in pain, groped with 
his hands, and lifted away the stone from the door 
of the cave, and himself sat in the entry, with arms 
outstretched to catch, if he might, anyone that was 
going forth with his sheep, so witless, methinks, did 
he hope to find me. But I advised me how all might 
be for the very best, if perchance I might find a way 
of escape from death for my companions and myself, 
and I wove all manner of craft and counsel, as a man 
will for his life, seeing that great mischief was nigh. 
And this was the counsel that showed best in my 
sight. ‘The rams of the flock were well nurtured and 
thick of fleece, great and goodly, with wool dark as 
the violet. Quietly I lashed them together with 
twisted withies, whereon the Cyclops slept, that lawless 
monster. Three together I took: now the middle 
one of the three bare each a man, but the other twain 
went on either side, saving my fellows. Thus every 
three sheep bare their man. But as for me I laid hold 
of the back of a young ram who was by far the best 
and the goodliest of all the flock, and curled beneath 
_ his shaggy belly there I lay, and so clung face upward, 
grasping the wondrous fleece with a steadfast hand. 
So for that time making moan we awaited the bright 
Dawn. 

So soon as early Dawn shone forth, the rosy- 
fingered, then did the rams of the flock hasten forth to 
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pasture, but the ewes bleated unmilked about the 
pens, for their udders were swollen to bursting. 
Then their lord, sore stricken with pain, felt along the 
backs of all the sheep as they stood up before him, and 
guessed not in his folly how that my men were bound 
beneath the breasts of his thick-fleeced flocks. Last 
of all the sheep came forth the ram, cumbered with 
his wool, and the weight of me and my cunning. 
And the strong Polyphemus laid his hands on him and 
spake to him, saying : 

‘ Dear ram, wherefore, I pray thee, art thou the 
last of all the flocks to go forth from the cave, who of 
old wast not wont to lag behind the sheep, but wast 
ever the foremost to pluck the tender blossom of the 
pasture, faring with long strides, and wast still the 
first to come to the streams of the rivers, and first 
didst long to return to the homestead in the evening. 
But now art thou the very last. Surely thou art 
sorrowing for the eye of thy lord, which an evil man 
blinded, with his accursed fellows, when he had sub- 
dued my wits with wine, even Noman, who I say 
hath not yet escaped destruction. Ah, if thou 
couldst feel as I, and be endued with speech, to tell 
me where he shifts about to shun my wrath ; then 
should he be smitten, and his brains dashed against 
the floor here and there about the cave, and my heart 
be lightened of the sorrows which Noman, nothing 


worth, hath brought me ! ” 
W.R.1.4—8 
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Therewith he sent the ram forth from him, and 
when we had gone-but a little way from the cave and 
from the yard, first I loosed myself from under the 
ram and then [ set my fellows free. And swiftly we 
drove on those stiff-shanked sheep, so rich in fat, and 
often turned to look about, till we came to the ship. 
And a glad sight to our fellows were we that had 
fled from death, but the others they would have be- 
moaned with tears ; howbeit I suffered it not, but with 
frowning brows forbade each man to weep. Rather 
I bade them to cast on board the many sheep with 
goodly fleece, and to sail over the salt sea-water. So 
they embarked forthwith, and sat upon the benches, 
and sitting orderly smote the grey sea-water with their 
oars. But when I had not gone so far but that a 
man’s shout might be heard, then I spake unto the 
Cyclops taunting him : 

“Cyclops, so thou wert not to eat the company 
of a weakling by main might in thy hollow cave ! 
Thine evil deeds were very sure to find thee out, thou 
cruel man, who hadst no shame to eat thy guests 
within thy gates, wherefore Zeus hath requited thee, 
and the other gods.”’ 

So I spake and he was mightily angered at heart, and 
he brake off the peak of a great hill and threw it at us, 
and it fell in front of the dark-prowed ship. And the 
sea heaved beneath the fall of the rock, and the back- 
ward flow of the wave bore the ship quickly to the 
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dry land, with the wash from the deep sea, and drove 
it to the shore. Then I caught up a long pole in my 
hands, and thrust the ship from off the land, and 
roused my company, and with a motion of the head 
bade them dash in with their oars, that so we might 
escape our evil plight. So they bent to their oars and 
rowed on. But when we had now made twice the 
distance over the brine, I would fain have spoken 
to the Cyclops, but my company stayed m me on every 
side with soft words, saying : 

“ Foolhardy that thou art, why wouldst thou rouse 
a wild man to wrath, who even now hath cast so 
mighty a throw towards the deep and brought our 
ship back to land, yea and we thought that we had 
perished even then? If he had heard any of us utter 
sound or speech he would have crushed our heads and 
our ship timbers with a cast of a rugged stone, so 
mightily he hurls.” 

So spake they, but they prevailed not on my lordly 
spirit, and I answered him again from out an angry 
heart : 

~ Cyclops, if any one of mortal men shall ask thee 
of the unsightly blinding of thine eye, say that it was 
Odysseus that blinded it, the waster of cities, son of 
Laertes, whose dwelling is in Ithaca.” 


From The Odyssey of Homer, translated by BUTCHER and LANG. 
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EXERCISES 
I 

1. Describe the cave and the man who lived in it. 

2. What did the giant do when he returned to the cave? 

3. What reasons did the Achzans give to Polyphemus for coming 
to his cave ? 
. Why did Odysseus wish to take vengeance on the Cyclops ? 
. What effect did the wine have upon the Cyclops ? 
. How came Polyphemus to lose his sight ? 
- Describe the clever plan Odysseus made for escaping. 
. What were the parting words of Odysseus to Polyphemus ? 


Const Dn +> 


II—ComposiTion EXeErRcIsEs 
9. By the use of not, no, none, etc., turn the following sentences so 
that the meaning Is reversed : 
Model: Q. I want you to come. 
A. I do not want you to come. 
(a) We are better men than they are. 
(b) I will go with my own ship. 
(c) Odysseus climbed up the ship’s side. 
(d) We travel across the restless sea. 
(ec) Tell us the story of Polyphemus. 
(f) Anyone can tie a knot in this rope. 
(zg) Some lambs stood by the door of the cave. _ 
10. Byaltering them, reverse the meanings of the following words: 
Models: just, unjust: merciful, merciless. 
faithful, worthy, pitiful, selfish, happy, broken, sense, fasten, 
make, inside. 
11. What words mean the opposite of loose, lose, lofty, sit, deep, 
wise, mighty, giant, swift, wide, underneath, full, remember ¢ 
12. What do the following words mean? [You should use a 
dictionary for this question] : 
hawser, wallet, wain, suppliant, piecemeal, maw, traverse, 
straightway, renowned, auger, guile, craft, rugged. 


xur — 
THE LONDONER’S CHARIOT 


(The Conductor Speaks) 


Come board my speeding chariot that bears you for a 
crown or two 

From shire to shire, by bridge and spire, from Lee to 
Muswell Hill ; 

I pass by ancient palaces, I sweep across a Down or 
two. 

You'll swear it’s worth a crown or two 

Before the wheels are still. 


From dawn to dark by city streets, with scarlet sides 
I hurry down ; 

Quit sordid care, climb up my stair, and glide with me 
along, 

And you may dream in Warren Wood or ponder on a 
Surrey Down, ) 

My wheels shall beat your worry down 

And fill your soul with song. 


Choose well your day, and if in doubt just ask some 
wise old weather-head ; 
Take bread and cheese, and, if you please, an apple 


and a bun ; 


And you may revel half a day at Epping or at Leather- 
head, | 


As blithe as any feather-head 
That dances in the sun. 
117 
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YOU'LL PASS BY MANY AN ANCIENT INN. 


There’s pageant in the sky for you. The stately 
clouds go sweeping on, 

A fleet of sail that braves the gale across the windy 
vast 5 

Anon they seem a host os horse in sudden dust stam- 
peding on 

To find fresh fields for feeding on, 

Before the day is past. 


And steeples far away you'll spy through veils of mist 
that muffle them, 
Where old and scarred they rise and guard God's 


acre of dead souls ; 
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And round them barley stems that bow as sudden 
breezes ruffle them, 

And fairy fingers shuffle them 

With every wave that rolls. 


You'll pass by many an ancient inn, and see the 
swinging sign of it ; 

You'll pass by marts of coster-carts, and gardens 
sweet with musk ; 

And ever as you face the sky you'll see the changing 
line of it, 

Until the sun makes wine of it, 

And drowns the world in dusk. 


So, board my speeding chariot and leave your native 
soil behind ; 

I fly like fire from shire to shire, from Sheen to Seven 
Kings ; 

I’ve got a Spartan at the wheel, another drum of oil 
behind ; , 

Though slower wheels may toil behind, 

It’s you that shall have ya 


WILFRID THORLEY. 


XIV 
A WASPS’ NEST 


A wasps’ nest is indeed a superb achievement, as 
large as a fair-sized pumpkin. It hangs free on every 
side except at the top, where various roots, mostly of 
couch-grass, penetrate the thickness of the wall and 
fasten the nest firmly. Its shape is round wherever 
the ground has been soft, and of the same consistency 
allthrough. Instony soil, where the wasps meet with 
obstacles in their digging, the sphere becomes more or 
less misshapen. 

A space of a hand’s-breadth is always left open be- 
tween the paper nest and the sides of the underground 
vault. ‘This space is the side street along which the 
builders move unhindered at their continual task of 
enlarging and strengthening the nest, and the passage 
that leads to the outer wWarld opens into it. Under- 
neath the nest is a mac}. . larger unoccupied space, 
rounded into a big basi so that the wrapper of the 
nest can be enlarged as fresh cells are added. ‘This 
cavity also serves as a dust-bin for refuse. 

The wasps’ nest is made of a thin, flexible material 
like brown paper, formed of particles of wood. It is 
streaked with bands, of which the colour varies 
according to the wood used. If it were made in a 


single continuous sheet it would give little protection 
I20 
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against the cold. But the common wasp, like the 
balloon-maker, knows that heat may be preserved by 
means of a cushion of air contained by several | 
wrappers. So she makes her paper-pulp into broad 
scales, which overlap loosely and are laid on in 
numerous layers. The whole forms a coarse blanket, 
thick and spongy in texture, and well filled with 
stagnant air. The temperature under this shelter 
must be truly tropical in hot weather. 

If we open the thick envelope of the nest we shall 
find, inside, a number of combs, or layers of cells, 
lying one below the other, and fastened together by 
solid pillars. The number of these layers varies. 
Towards the end of the Stason there may be ten, or 
even more. The opening of the cells is on the lower 
surface. In this strange world the young grow, 
sleep, and receive their food head downwards. 

Even more interesting than the roofing work is the 
feeding of the grubs. O uld never weary of the 
sight of the rough fighters Tied into tender nurses. 
With what care these orubiape reared ! If we watch 
one of the busy wasps we shall see her, with her crop 
swollen with honey, halt in front of a cell; with a 
thoughtful air she bends her head into the opening, 
and touches the grub with the tip of her antenna. 
The grub wakes and gapes at her, like a fledgling 
when the mother-bird returns to the nest with food. 

For a moment the awakened larva swings its head 
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to and fro; it is blind, and is trying to feel the food 
brought to it. The two mouths meet; a drop of 
syrup passes from the nurse’s mouth to the nursling. © 
That is enough for the moment: now for the next 
wasp-baby. ‘The nurse moves on, to continue her 
duties elsewhere. 

Wasps, it appears, are far from hospitable. Even 
the Polistes, an insect which is absolutely like a wasp 
in shape and colour, is at once recognised and mobbed 
if she approaches the honey the wasps are sipping. 
Her appearance takes nobody in for a moment, and 
unless she hastily retires she will meet with a violent 
death. No, it is not a gocd thing to enter a wasps’ 
nest, even when the stranecr wears the same uniform, 
pursues the same industry, and is almost a member 
of the same corporation. 

The first cold nights of November bring a change 
in the nest. The building proceeds with diminished 
enthusiasm ; the visits %rlae pool of honey are less 
constant. Household}, ies are relaxed. Grubs 
gaping with hunger ret) ve tardy relief, or are even 
neglected. Profound uneasiness seizes upon the nurses. 
Their former devotion is succeeded by indifference, 
which soon turns to dislike. What is the good of 
continuing attentions which soon will be impossible ? 
A time of famine is coming ; the nursling, in any case, 
must die a tragic death. So the tender nurses become 


savage executioners. 
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A massacre follows. ‘The grubs are seized by the 
scruff of the neck, brutally torn from their cells, 
dragged out of the nest, apdyghrown into the refuse- 
heap at the bottom of tig cave. The nurses, or 
workers, root them out of their cells as violently as 
though they were strangers or dead bodies. ‘They 
tug at them savagely and tear them. ‘Then the eggs 
are ripped open and devoured. 

Before much longer the nurses themselves, the 
executioners, are languidly dragging what remains 
of their lives. ‘The workers die suddenly. They 
come to the surface, slip down, fall on their backs and 
rise no more, as if they #yere struck by lightning. 
They have had their da, . they are slain by age, 
that merciless poison. Evétr%o does a piece of clock- 
work become motionless when its mainspring has un- 
wound its last spiral. , 

In the end the nest veelf perishes. A certain 
caterpillar which later o1 tomes a mean-looking 
moth, a tiny reddish beetl & a scaly grub clad in 
gold velvet are the creature, fat demolish it. They 
gnaw the floors of the various storeys, and crumble 
the whole dwelling. A few pinches of dust, a few 
shreds of brown paper, are all that remain, by the 
return of spring, of the wasp’s city and its thirty 
thousand inhabitants. 


J. H. FABRE, 
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EXERCISES 


WS: 
Where are wasps’ nests fou, a? 
What is the nest made of ? 
How are the wasp-grubs fed ? 
When do the wasps begin to die ? 
What happens to the grubs when the cold weather comes { 
Describe a wasps’ nest in your own words. 


Siebel Siege 8 hfs -5 


II—Compos!ITIonN EXERCISE 


7. Find phrases which mean the same as: rounded into a big 
basin; of which the colour varies; in numerous layers; truly 
tropical ; receive their food; far from hospitable ; takes nobody in ; 
meet with a violent death ; wearsé’ae same uniform. 


AV 


TO THE SUMMI? 
$$ 


Ar the foot of the great range of the Andes, which 
separates Argentina from Chile, upon the Argentine 
side, lies the town of Mendoza. Similarly, at the foot 
of the same range, upon the Chilian side, lies the town 
of Santa Rosa de Los Andes, or, as it is generally 
termed, more simply, Los Andes. And this range 
is one of the most impassable in the world. ‘The 
distance to be traversed, following the only possible 
track for mule or man, $d well-nigh the whole of 
which has been cut out of, = solid rock, is a little over 
150 miles; the highest “ptak crossed being some 
13,000 feet above sea-level. ‘The mule-track, narrow 
and often dangerous as it was deemed a triumph of 
engineering skill, and t route wa the Uspallata 
Pass has long been famot 

Then there arose a cla for telegraphic com- 
munication between the es towns. ‘wo Chilian 
gentlemen of English descent, Messrs. Juan and 
Mateo Clark, undertook and successfully carried 
through the enterprise. And then, having taken 
careful stock of the engineering difficulties to be 
overcome, they boldly proclaimed the possibility of 
driving the iron horse over the Cordillera ! 

When we arrived at Mendoza, on March 8, 1891, 
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the railroad had been completed as far as Uspallata, 
and it was therefore , x." ble for ourselves and our 
mules to proceed al 1ax$! ‘f{ty-five miles upon our 
mountain journey by ‘OAT ~=At Blanco Encalada, 
the first stopping-place, some twelve miles up the line, 
I discovered four of the engineers perched upon the 
cow-catcher of the locomotive, there being just room 
for this number. 

‘“ Now then, sir,” cried one, “‘ if you want fresh air 
and a good view of the Cordillera, take my place here. 
But keep your head cool going round the curves and 
through the tunnels.”’ 

I surveyed the narrovédedge upon which I was 
invited to balance myselfer ested it, and, finding that 
the protruding bars of tti¢ cow-catcher afforded some 
purchase for the heels, accepted the offer with a great 
show of alacrity, but ‘Nith considerable inward 
misgivings. My secretarg* Guillermo, tried hard to 
dissuade me, but to nééerlépose, A shriek from the 
engine, and we werei*# th Ao 

Oh, the wild delighh “f that glorious ride! The 
sun shining brightly overhead ; the exhilarating sense 
of rushing through the clear, crisp air; the distant 
panorama of the snow-clad Cordillera towering above 
mountains of well-nigh every imaginable hue; the 
spice of danger thrown in to add, as it were, zest 
to the whole sublime scene! For the first few miles, 
it is true, the sense of insecurity predominated. | 
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was too a engaged in L holding: on (or perhaps I 
should say “ sitting on, y’ “ # there was nothing to 
hold on by), in staring < teny track along which 
we were speeding, and in sagning what would hap- 
pen if some huge boulder should have rolled upon the 
line, to bestow much attention upon Nature’s master- 
pieces of scenic effect. The first bridge which we 
crossed, about 200 yards in length, fairly made me 
start; there, deep, deep below us rushed the river 
Mendoza, into whose icy waters it would be so easy 
to fall, did but one’s heels slip. Involuntarily I 
leaned well back, but coming, by the movement, 
into uncomfortable contae*with the front portion of 
the furnace, I, as involunt “ly, jerked myself forward 
again. “ye 

“Sit still, sir,” said my right-hand neighbour 
warningly ; “it’s not safe » throw yourself about on 
this perch until you’re a t "sed to it.” 


This entirely coincided i my own conviction ; 
but, in truth, after that f. .udge my nervousness 
entirely disappeared. At next halting-place, 


Cachenta, Sefior Guillermo rushed forward to ascert- 
ain at what particular spot I had realised his pre- 
diction and fallen off. He embraced me as one 
returned from a forlorn hope. 

Then, after we had started again, a new experience 
—a tunnel. The sensation of shooting a tunnel, 
perched upon a cow-catcher, is like nothing else that 
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I ever felt. One seems wa have for ever taken leave 
of the glorious sunligh -2-pito be pushed, as it were, 

through the very bow TAME: i{ze earth, by the panting 
monster behind one. ;%,AT Jin and the darkness so 
add to the weirdness of the effect that one instinctively 
feels for one’s neighbour’s arm, in order to be in touch 
with a fellow mortal. 

Upon our emerging once more into daylight, 
the scene appeared grander than ever—so grand, so 
sublime, that no feeble word-painting of mine can 
reproduce it even in outline. ‘The snow-mantled 
Cordillera in the background appeared still more 
stupendous the nearer wey proached ; ; the underly- 
ing mountains still brigh-¢ in hue, with every con- 
ceivable shade of colouz epresented—green, purple, 
orange, black, red, ane thousands of nuances for 
which there are no verbal «Njivalents ; the bridges, of 
which we crossed cightangt: ‘med longer and higher, 
and the river below Merl =r and more boisterous ; 
the tunnels, five in nj: #, , if possible gloomier ie 
more awe-inspiring. i “on one side towered a sheer 
wall of rock, which one could have touched with the 
outstretched hand, and upon the other lay a preci- 
pitous descent of many hundreds of feet ; the track 
hung upon a mere ledge of rock wide enough for the 
narrow-gauge line and no more. ‘Then came cuttings 
so deep and narrow as to suggest the idea of tunnels 
with the roofs cut off ; and occasionally, when a 
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light cloud passed across ,the face of the sun, one 
could drink in and st axe) ‘pite’s soul in the exquisite 
gradations of hue t ak ‘ffépt across the many- 
coloured hills. age J 

Finally, we reached'che séllate. where we spent the 
night. Next morning we were aroused betimes by 
our muleteer, who pressed us to lose no time in making 
astart. So we journeyed for two days, ever upwards. 

The ascent to the Cumbre, the topmost point of 
the Cordillera, and more than 13,000 feet above sea- 
level, is naturally very steep, and the track is made as 
tortuous as possible, to ease the mules. Hence it 
was nearly ten o'clock ong#he morning of the third 
day ere we reached the sufey ut, an ice-bound plateau, 
and commenced the dess#2 upon the Chilian side, 
which is far steeper th & the other. Indeed, 
precipitous is the fall thdcNvjum the mules could with 
difficulty keep their footis. ‘rand for a short distance 
it was deemed prudengyericismount and descend on 
foot. The Andine ng}, ?,°e so marvellously sure- 
footed that accidents a oY rare occurrence. So the 
timidest reader, who may deem sublime scenery worth 
a long voyage, need be under no special apprehension 
about crossing the Cordillera at the right season. 


From Dark Days in Chile, by M. H. HERVEY. 
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EXPRCISES 


1. What were the writer’s M: 
1 


(a) In riding through : 
(b) In riding through t. sei? 
2. How do you account for th. , danish names in South America ? 
3. Name other great ranges of mountains which may be compared 
with the Andes. 
4. Why were mules used in this expedition? Name other 
animals used by travellers. 
5. Name any book of travel you have read, and find out what you 
can about the following : 
The Voyages of Christopher Columbus ; Magellan’s Voyage 
Round the World; Drake’s Voyage Round the World ; 
Dampier’s Voyages ; “he Voyages of Captain Cook ; Travels 
of Mungo Park; Parry’s Voyages ; Franklin’s Expeditions ; 
‘Travels of Livingstone ; ““jakluyt’s Voyages ; Scott in the 
Antarctic. ; 


II—Compo.w, & Exercise 


6. What is meant by'— f 
A clamour for telegraph _ mmunication ;_ the iron horse ; 


the cow-catcher of the ’ ative ; with considerable inward 
misgivings ; the sense ‘vglty predominated ; a forlorn 
hope ;_ the narrow-gaug. s 


I1I—Gran_ SERCISES 


7. Each of these sentences cof. two small sentences joined 
together. Which are the conjunctrovis that join them? 

(a) It was ten o’clock when we reached the summit. 

(b) “The company dismounted and the travellers descended 
on foot. 

(c) ‘The lake is dreary and desolate, but it is surrounded by 
lofty hills. 

(d) We reached the custom-house, where our passports were 
examined, 

(¢) ‘The path was so steep that the mules could scarcely keep 
their footing. 


eo 
SCE’ iI 
zn 
[Before a cottage ina g “fl Two girls are sitting 
FOS . 
ona seat. It Seeger evening. | 


Laura. Lie close. suger ra 
We must not look at eSerleMen 
We must not buy thes), ” ys 
Who knows upon wha they fed 
Their hungry thirsty roots? 
Lizzie. Oh, Laura, Laura, 
You should not peep at goblin men. 
Laura. Look, Lizzie, look, Lizzie. 
Down the glen tramp little men. 
One hauls a basket, 
One bears a plate, 
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One lugs a golden dish 
Of many pounds’ wei, 
How fair the vine mu. 
_ Whose grapes are so lu 
How warm the wind mus; 
Through those fruit bushes. 
Lizzie. No, no; no, no. 
Their offers should not charm us, 
Their evil gifts would harm us. 


[Enter goblins, some with the faces of cats, others 
of rats, others of birds, others crawling like 
snails, moving © foot slowly before the other. 
They carry fru baskets and chant together. ] 

. + 


Goblins. Come buy or irchard fruits, 
Come buy, come buy’ , 
Apples and quinces, ) 
Lemons and oranges, » > 
Plump unpecked cherri i 
Melons and raspberries, - ? 
Bloom-down-cheeked peacrre®, 
Sweet-headed mulberries, 
Wild free-born cranberries, 
Crab-apples, dewberries } 
Pine-apples, blackberriés, 
All ripe together 


In summer weather—- 


~~ 
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Morns that pass by, Af. 

Fair eves that fly;  @-¥ Bite 

Come my ° come ier { 10h iff? 
fot er 5 

Our grapes fresh fromibalee ene, 

Pomegranates full and fine, 

Dates and sharp bullaces, 

Rare pears and greengages, 

Damsons and bilberries, 

Taste them and try ; 

Currants and gooseberries, 

Bright-fire-like barberries, 

Figs to fill your mouth, fe: 

Citrons from the South, (2. 

Sweet to tongue and soulless: eye ; 

Come buy, come buy. y tf 


“ 


aw ai 
[Lizzie puts her ingen her ears, and runs into 
cottage. i 
the cottage. | teres 
Laura. Good folk, ‘oO coin ; 
oT 


To take were to purl oe 
I have no copper in my*jalrse, 
I have no silver either, 
And all my gold is on the furze 
That shakes in windy weathk: 
Above the rusty heather. 
Goblins. You have much gold upon your head ; 
Buy from us with a golden eni!. 
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. e 4" = 
<Y at . 
\ oy J 
: -? ott 
— . i 
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[Laura takes her scz and cuts off one of her 
locks. The eh it and give her fruits, 


which she eats disappear. Lizzie re- 
enters. | ‘ od? 


Lizzie. Dear, you shot be stay so late 
(Twilight is not good for maidens) ; 
Should not loiter in the glen, 
In the haunts of goblin men. 


2” ae II 


wd 
[Laura lying pale or 4 couch. Lizzie looking at 
her. | : 


Lizzie. She met them. ie moonlight, 


Took their gifts both ch’ \and many, 


But ever in the noonlis ; 
She’s pined and pined 

_ Sought them by nigh b; 
Found them no more, Bdled and grown grey. 
Hark ! I hear the frui at I dare not look. 
Must she then buy, SPeaich dainty fruit, 
Her tree of life drq, om the root? 


Poor Laura cannc ve 
I long for fruit tong; her; 
Pll put a silver pen. ic by pu purse, 
And cross the heaway: ‘lumps of furze 
To buy her fruit 1 snp. in men. 
> 
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[ Enter goblins. Laupg.does not see or hear them. 
They carry SR ee ple cing. | 


Goblins. Look at OW sur) “fee 
Russet and dun, Canes of 
Bob at our cherries, ‘ibe ar 
Bite at our peaches, 
Citrons and dates. 
Grapes for the asking, 
Pears red with basking 
Out in the sun. 

Plums on their twigs, 
Pluck them and suck them ; 
Pomegranates, figs. , bee 

Lizzie. Good folk, | fo: 
Give me much and many ad 
See, here is my penny. bx %, 

Goblins (taking penny va ** itake a seat with us, 
Honour and eat with u: aeat 

Lizzie. ‘Thank you 
There longing sore fol “4 
So without further paris’ es: 
If you will not sell me aniy 
Of your fruits, though muc any, 


Give me back my silver pei 


7 


ca iin € 
wcle € les 
2 rx0 


ay ~ 


3e, 


[The goblins look evilly i nd begin to growl, 
hiss, and mew. Thgold upcher, stamp on her 
~ feet, seize her haul. press their fruits 


> 
—<_s 


~~ 
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against her lips~~ Make her eat. She keeps 


her mouth clo Ber cheeks, chin, and 
neck are stain 4 fruit guice. Finding 
it useless, they ok. “penny at her and dis- 
appear. | 4 PG 

an 


Lizzie. Laura, come and Jride me. 
Never mind my bruises, “ : 
Hug me, kiss me, suck my juices 
Squeezed from goblin fruits, for you, 
Goblin pulp and gobliy \a ew. 

Eat me, drink me, love See 
Laura, make much of r oS 


For your sake I have bri + ge 
And had to do with gob. ¢ 


[Laura wakes, and in horror. | 
Laura. Lizzie, Lizr Sou tasted 
For my sake the fruit fe iy 
Must your light like mi. _ Aden, 
And your life like n’ “wasted P 


& 
y 


[She clings to / ve f and kisses her repeatedly. 


As she dow.2i tastes the fruit juice, and 
her looks ae ie he begins to smile and then 
to laugh, Nay at Lizzie, who smiles back 


ae 


" 
at her. | | Sur. j fas A 


=) 


4 LY .« 
os ‘4, 
+ 
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Lizzie. The charm isdovteon | See, she has tasted 
the fruit that shé 7 ‘. ‘bit sr, and will want it no 
more. ard: ft 


Laura (dancing). af Unt 9 friend like a sister 
In calm or stormy we ‘the ey. 
‘To cheer one on the tedious: “way, 
To fetch one if one ge's astray, 
To lift one if one totters down, 
To strengthen while oné stands. 


Dramatised from Goblin Ceri. by CHRISTINA ROSSETTI. 
i ea id 
oe + 


comronrigs, “XERCISES 


. Tell this story in your own ae 8; first, as if you were Laura ; 
ae as 1f you were Lizzie. ra : ally, as if you were one of the 
goblins. “ae 

2. Rewrite the passage wid t 2gins ‘‘ Come buy our orchard 
fruits’? and ends “‘ Sweet to 3 Ni wind sound to eye,” beginning 
“Come buy our garden bhie . 


me TRI 
instead of names of fruits. ls gst 
Secrets 


nd using names of flowers 


(gold up« 


a, feat, 


Ow SIRT mgn 


ar \ACISES 


all AL ef. 
THE W <1: me HY 


¢ ente” ; ot the officer arrested you 
ee wn business P ? ee Yes, 


My servant had left wil ar a2 fenly by the collar, and 
a warracabra. It was a: ase “tedinless I accompanied him 


black feathers, which denter fot attending to your own 
-= rbance of any kind ? ”? 


fine bronze lustre, and d: os vere th 
nge. at is 

Ernest, had captured athing ; ar Honour.” 
The morning after it ar - neech, supplying. aa 
awkward fashion all athe: td mays ‘ae OF 
that Major Blake was 1 7€) “ester ,2htences ; toll, 5 oe 
trail after him, and kepi gph agit witiguld? 
was prospecting. Aftel em q Varc: tha: 

BS ck” Mhe Stu, | 


us while line-cutting d r 
sidered that human being. ihe hiiies : x at é nearer 4 h > 


for it, and persisted ing went ah, 24, pe Pavel by. Sg cae | 
positions just under Cae yy wh a atic Geng, a ¢ eG 


~~ 
2 
~ 
yo 
e 
‘ 
f) 
te Ee ee 


insects that fell; it yg, 2% A tO, By is tht oe . 
lizards, any eee fou, abrdy? Bo days! B.. ee é 
pertinence to leap on Onn ists ge 5 of: my su ies A Ob | 


ao * 


t fro 
I was actually liftin; Kus: from i you. ‘They ezcust Ban | 
a hard blow on the % sor: nd th ave ordered jou thers Q | 


— > he 


roughness rather sh aus turned? your life. Lsegtingice— sy » 


wr 


her action, and thim 2; Theses thé Cat, and claws, 
neck to be hit again. ,& %o Bear-witness “gti hafiz 


loved, and I was alway” ‘side to speak for you ? “to his: 
critical moment and sn,.am guiltless, and am - ore. he 
“155 : 
pent) tie 


* 
ds: ae 
By Fe: 
‘ at ae 
~ 4 


= 
oe 
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Lizzie. The charm ig diplessh great relish two yards 
the fruit that sh * “He DIE puple of pins. On the 
more. f 1rd | if{t*¢ waiting behind, then 

Laura (dancing), au HFSS cun placing itself, with 

In calm or stormy weé'4 ‘the & front of my feet, and it 
To cheer one on the tedidus~ When I came from my 
To fetch one if one ge’s astradelightfully graceful way 
To lift one if one totters déwnking in a deep curtsey 
To strengthen while oné stands flattered me until I 
Dramatised from ey said good mor ning to 

ee ae .y, but that it paid the 

coupons ie eerengess who arrived at 

gtame, it loved its natural 

ae as if you Ba prone ioe Sree-tops to sleep. Once 
goblins. ss Seedy nck of warracabra passed 

2. Rewrite the passage wit} t 4. them, disappearing with 


cc 
ps and ends **‘ Sweet to NM ught we haraeen the lawl 
Come buy our garden i ié 


instead of names of fruits. sang “al when it J joined us again 
lets ing three hours later. 
| 7a “2'2 s‘usual stately curtsey, 
¥ *g 
“Ae pre « okedly at my feet; I 
a : e 
xf Se at it on its legs, but 
‘ssly. J thought the 
Tze food that disagreed 
ik; - sdie. ‘Then Leonora 
g some Tommy Cooker 
. gold ‘e was alcohol in it, and 
pa penal, ‘ated. 
; ) i 


le 
THE WF PROABRA i's 
a , ) 
While I was walkir™ PEED ons 
noticed that the warrill AL. et, A 


looking round I saw tisd me H 
4 the officer arrested you 


gnarled root of a tred Ente a business?” Vac 
emitting strange gruntil #? Ge enly by the collar, acd 
ill, and I returned and lee * stednless I accompanied him 
encourage it to follow rater fog attending fo your own 
4d nce of any kind?” 
continued to grunt. Iw WS very strange. What ic 


called it. Suddenly m: thing 5 > ir Honour.” 


attracted it; it was a I Bh neech, supplying. ace aos 
out of the protruding jee td Maes “\cessary. Sif ; 
it looked as if it was cc ! “ester. ve ptences : lola 
me quite a shock when ig =o. es at witign Id} 


over to stroke the warrad. rf idem ye ie aoe “tha: 
about six inches from tr ff “ae at ¥ -he ay 
mL fired my automatic, aves ats | = A s Nearer. 4 > 
through the neck, the a Can Oi id Pavel by. age > 
it. After this I notice ie paw wh, state ig ( Geng : to 
warning grunts also’ an: as Bt TO) | an, is ‘the 
the large rhinoceros bi: hy. sbrdy? el days’ 


701.2 Bs 
This bird was a °° .""1i88 Seu ge of my su’ nyt am of, 


as lost frois ~ ; 
it warned us of S.us from if. you. They secust Dac 


gruntings were genei* sound th ave ordered you: ther: 


war-dance, during yyaus turner your life. Isegrims in; © 2, 


several feet into the aif meet the: Cat, and G claws, 


the disgusting bird pec® “to Bear “witness aga ha 
with evident relish. side to speak for you ? to his 


It was not long beforam guiltless, and am) = orn. hg 
155 est 
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Lizzie. The charm it SJ Legere 
the fruit that shé&, “bit " 
more. d anry’ ft 
Laura (dancin g). he f “oust fe _dight between the dog and the 
In calm or stormy we the Ge ea 
~3eful in the camp! 
To cheer one on the {edidus- d do you think that the events 
To fetch one if one ge**astraok place? Make a list of the 
To lift one if one totters ddw’lped you to answer this question. 
To strengthen while oné stanc 
Dramatised from Goblin ork EXERCISES 
es eg wf to: 


COMPOSIT igs. ey ,truding ; perilous ;__ rigid ; 
F 


= DUS ; ; arrogant ; relish ; con- 


he 


. Tell this story in your own 
Oe as if you were Lizzie 


goblins. te Seem) ) 
2. Rewrite the passage wif F a 
fruits”? and ends ‘Sweet to Many ja ** To fall behind.” © “16 
““Come buy our garden bh ee i -oralised with terror.’ 
instead of names of fruits. F!"5" ma =an owl. (4) How does it 
sperice ey (d) Why does it hunt 
Oat a 
. Skecte the voice of a bear. 
- »f an owl ; (4) the noise 
“-horn ; (d) the sound of 
che air; (e) the voice of 
rZ€ woice of someone crying out 


i 3 
aa Give the names of the young 
ri 


éhx° 
S nals which are called after the 
: 4 old 


Is teugh as ; ascoldas; as lean 
(vais yom) 


o 


. sy 


THE W)F PROABRA 


111—GrSSEb8 


\ACISES 
ill. par By A 
} 


8. Make a list of the pror. <i: HA a 


‘You say,” said the 7 


¢ 


Lente oh the officer arrested you 


while you were quietly ro & wn business 7?” « Vie 
> 


your Honour. 


He caugl er ‘SP Senly by the colla 


r, and 


threatened to sls me wit! es “teGnless I accompanied him 


to the station.’ 


evn ter for attending to your own 


business, making no nok | fr 
5) £ 4 bance of any kind ? ”» 


‘* None whatever, sir.’ 


‘e 


“ns very strange. What is 


your business?” “ T ar sthing ; yur Honour.” 


9g. Turn the Pies passa 7%, neech, supplying : a 
66 : 4 
words “‘ the judge ” and Pig? a max — : Sf . 
10. Make a list of the verl, - | “ester , Bes 64 ‘ 
(a) At last we reache .. sei : ais a ae 
(b) ‘The gravel out of & ry ( / 
(c) Once, when I wae Bi} Kidema, d var the | 
weGecty .  S wo se f 
darning wool. ie : Sea : : ' 
d) We thought we had». Siaigd 4 Ae 
( ) 8 ob icin *< J ae) nearer 3 2) 
(e) The poor bird had’ oe “ana ie Pavel 7 tees | 
* - “o eitar 8 i rw —_ 4 
with it. E Shine’ ue . y.3 ae ey 7 
(f) The little dog wi ie, a Baie stage Geng: ? om ay Fa 
gan) r te . ; é aes 
11. Make a list of ttn] Gn i TO. | &: in* is tht: > Ge 
words used in The Waip ‘air. La 3 oprdy- wl days’. OM } 


incapable (not) ; unforts amazei.; ae ae of. my su nyse fs a ob - 


W.R.I.4— I O 


as lost wigs 


‘us from f you. They « oz cusst bres 
= sot and th ave ordered | you Wer: ae 
us turned’ your life. Teeadiane pe ~ 
5g, Viiese the Cat, and Gol aws, mA 


“ame Xo Bear-\ “witness eit hon- 


id 


‘et 


gue j 
ne dor side to speak for you ? "to his « 
ord, I am guiltless, and am ° ore: he 
: 155 
+ ae 
ed 


ar ‘itt NLOCRUSTES 
THE PM art ite, 


_ eae te A 
aus was SKY « Vale of Cephisus, along 
As Thes € lofty Prius: "very tall and strong man 


O 
he mee a mey ast etrairessed in rich garments. 
came on were go4 Gqrcelets, and round his neck 
a 
On ei ae te wels:stanc came forward, bowing 
cO 
a ee ap hiner ;, both his hands and 
r t 
i es ft < ae : 
Weloomesi rif r fi z nese mountains ; happy 
Ps oe what greater pleasure to 


have 
. Tell this. t© ols ae $, strangers? But I see 


: 
then, as if you jodi mati 4 
& 0 Dare! thes vip, Up to my castle and rest 
\ 


2. Rewrite RN Ah 7 3Sage wht 3 § : é 
: fruits > and ends Beet to é “IN; a Theseus ; << but I ni 


“Come buy our garden Doe a al “and so reach Aphidnai 


instead of names of fruits. 


erie ss 
| : i). Fee “at . rom the right way, 
D2 g %keco-night, for there 
eae “en you and it, and 
after nightfall. It is 
rze «or my whole joy is to 
sk; mat my castle and hear 
nals - Come up with me, 


: gold)... ugh nk the rich red 
- fcuy ped, of which all 
; ; - 
= ie 
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travellers say they never, sxtgne like. For whatso- 
ever the stature of my, ill: aver : )Yowever tall or short, 
that bed fits him to a re me : he sleeps on it as he 
never slept before.” Agente’ ciaid hold on Theseus’ 
hands, and would not lel @ mregho. 

Theseus wished to gn-;*tegvards; but he was 
ashamed to seem churlishater foryspitable aman ; and 


he was curious to see that drous bed ; and beside, 
he was hungry and wea thing ; 5. be Siresité from se | 
man, he knew not whr - | tb his voice we 
gentle and fawning, it uthe | td mas buy like a tafe 


and though his eyes we. ve. “ester , Pe ere dulku., 
cold like stones. But he’ hyo). Ulf went wits ule: 


man up a glen which li Misdem asad towarcg ths 
. bie Eh OR 
peaks of Parnes, under Ti “ ae ave pn,of the ¢ dys 
As they went up, the eis a “it 1s aearer.g 
cliffs higher and darker, en AE a Pavel by.@ ow 
roared, half seen betwe;;, ow bs stal. ae Geng: » 
and, 
around them was tag gm. 0e tO... ane is g 


the white peaks ip ‘air. ty. obrd ys ls d 


as lost frou ¢ 
Theseus as he loc. ¢o., th. YOu. They : deus) 


And he asked at i. sound th ave ordered you tet, 
adreary region? ’’ “ws turned your life. {segrimg] a 


®) 
down the glen, cuts amaze. ist. ge of. my sy até i 


skin “ser, 
“Yes; but once wif These the Cat, and Gel aws, 


™ 
ays 
‘a ‘ 


things cheneant Pome %o Bear-witness again. hai"; 
back, and Theses. agp. side to speak for you ?, ? *to-hiss é 


road which theiord, lam guiltless, and am “ores he  } 


155 


~) 


‘Se 


tap 


a 
: jewelsstanc 


ashy . ane lurk: 
a pe t 
t «.. ote fr 


° 1 an. : 
tuits? and ends “ Sweet to * “a! 
‘Come buy our garden hey ( . 
Marryst al wl | 


¥ 
et 


instead of names of fruits. 


prt<s 


Oe RY 
t med 4 

Pious, 
ancastrar 
O4w" 


: 
== \d 
aS 


Yan. x 
ae | 


td 


or, ~4 Ske 
<a 

3€, | 

: 
[ZC za 
e ; - : 

ee Oh 
gold), such WK Wirt 
e5 5 tough Ww \\\ Tee 
p CU, ~ BACK, 
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asses, and merchants walking by them, watching 
their ware. AL AY eh) 

‘Ah, poor souls ! ’ ed me . stranger, . Well for 
them that I looked ba, Ente “csaw them! And well 
for me, too, for I shall hal gh ts ¢more guests at my feast. 
Wait awhile till I go down-_* tewall them, and we will 
eat and drink together ater forlong night. Happy 
am I to whom Heavei ads so many guests at 
ence!” sthing ; - 

And he ran back do -*.-... , \waving his har~ 
and shouting to the nthe: id maxx pth Theseus F<: 
slowly up the steep pas _ ve) ester wd Tey 

But as he went up hica’ poi : 
been gathering driftw\,% 


, 


had laid down his fag od: digg d c Ay 


‘al “3 


to lift it again to his she. iets “y it 1S aigareree, 


Theseus, he called to hin 5 ans Suis ee: Fravel by. 3h y 


oar ae Al 


“O fair youth, hele ree why ance Geng; iy 
my limbs are stiffs) wae LOGS to, Bank} is the 


Then Theseus lip ‘aic. ty... erdye cou days’ 


the old man bless yeas: isit hye of my su aren 6 of 
aS lost [roi 
upon him, and sai ioe if. you. They ozcusct ove 


~ Who are you,’ sound th ave ordered you ers 3 


you this doleful road “ws turner your life. Tee gti ae 


“Who I am my pat. Theset thé Cat, and G claws, 
doleful road becavy,yme ' to Bear-x witness again. haitl= 
able man, who pk; Aor Side to speak for your, P to-his% 


sleep upon I kndord, I am guiltless, and am “or. he 
155 


“WN 


Prenat 


» Rewrite the payo™ ty t 
ts ” and ends “ Swedt to AN 
~ 5me buy our gar Fy. 

~S. instead of names of fruits. 


‘ a 


REALMS OF ADVENTURE 


${ aR YouTH?” 


his hands together and 


. 
if 


ay Pes bl > 
lan ral 4 


5S. “es 


. 
~~ 
- 


éveries <<: uring! will thy 
go}, °o°° a] auth, that you are 


Sa, hee <l-ace 
ah? dkec ‘he who met you 


) : 
-aother) is a robber 
er stranger he meets 

TZ€ “and as for this bed of 


k, »' comers, yet none ever 
nals 


\ 
— 
> 


' gold), tcugh ved. 
oO le > : ° 
p Ul, “r it, he lops his 
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limbs till they be short enough, and if he be too short, 
he stretches his limbs till ar Ch, pbe long enough ; but 
me only he spared, seve} me ty years agone ; for I 
alone of all fitted his bed ente) ¢, so he spared me, and 
made me his slave. And gh Sal was a wealthy merch- 
ant, and dwelt in brazen-_ ‘ted Thebes; but now 
I hew wood ty draw water for him, the torment of 
all mortal men.” 

Then Theseus said noting: iP but he ground his 
teeth together. : 

““ Escape, then,’’ said thes Ld mays: thy He will pee 
no pity on thy youth. _ ester .¢ wae brougku., “| 
hither a young man nig i Ai fitted Pould! 
upon his bed ; and the’ ‘ng mide ¢ :- inds and g she: 
he cut off, Bat the maid: es "ey as ce 4 MBNMigtched Sug 


she died, and so both Pre. b eggic Si | ; ‘it 1s Hiparer 5 a + 
tired of weeping over @<_7N am “Pavel by. ey 
er, yes x O14 ae 
is called Procrustes th,: Se s/ane Bice Geng 4} : 
called him Damasta,d gn. “a TO, ene is the 
will you flee? ‘Tip aie birdy et dere: 
climb them? An’ 2™22¢. dic. ge of. my su Lye atcwn Gf, as 
as lost frois gs 
But Theseus la wis: from af. you. They eicusst Ow re 


Pioumreand said, ‘* « <6uad th ave ordered | you: tber> 
he turned to ee) down* \us turnece your life. eeptim git | 

“Do not tell him th’ These the Cat, and G cl ars 7 
will kill me by & “me “to Bears “witness ear: hastl= . 
screamed after his vis side to speak for you? LO his © 


strode on in his vl lord, I am guiltless, and am “ore, he 
155 


: 
>: 


x 
ye Wa 


fe 
2 
(2 
eu 
¥, v. 
sh. 


f. 


( 
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And he said to himself, ‘* ‘This is an ill-ruled land ; 
when shall I have dof'*hfflding it of monsters?” 
And as he spoke, Proct x ie came up the hill, and all 
the merchants with ht ttf.” ding and taling gaily. 
And when he saw T;¥ -€ is, he cried, “ Ah, fair 
young guest, have I kepeyou too long waiting ?” 

But Theseus answered, ‘‘ The man who stretches his 
guests upon a bed and hews off their hands and feet, 
what shall be done_to him when right is done through- 
out the land?” > * 


{vhen ct: compsgpance changed, and his 


*, i 

x {<8 grew f° | as $i «,rd, and he felt for his 
78d in ha welco” , wet eus leapt on him, and 
it 2 { ro Wav’ "@,.: 

‘ % : Si 

fares ae: BSP 
¢ vs ; this / od ™ Bor is it false?” But 
| Rewrite the pasyOU a ¥ word. 


te and ends *“* Swee: to 
re ‘me buy our garden 
inst@ad of names of fruits. 


pwn ut ‘om him, and lifted up 
Bae an -Procrustes could strike 


ve erles sv 9 the ground. 
phe? se “t a and his evil soul 
ab Ory 5 ak 3, squeaking like a 
P 


) his gold ornaments, 
TZe nd found there great 


ke had stolen from the 


» oe s 
: 


¢ gold), to. are country, whom 


pom} “; and parted the 


(om. ? 
; 

» 

aa 


: 
; 
. 


fm %y 
“~ 
7 
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spoil among them, and _went down the mountains, 


and away. 3 AY cE, 
F rom. me oes, by CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


oe g 
EXE! FOMBSES 


vs + 


I 


1. (a) What did Procrustes say to Theseus when he first met him ? 
(4) How did Theseus reply ! 
2. What did Procrustes say when he saw “e merchants below him 
on the mountain path ? 


3. What did the old man we had beck py driftw igi. 


abil a 


to Theseus ? 


11—Comri 


4. (a) Read through The he : 
and make a list of all the «., 33 
*e it 1S nearer, s 


a ge 
(b) Add words to these 4% oe on Te ee 7 r #¥ 
«= an’: Ste oy _ Pavel by. ae f 


water ; hand ; dof Sy “Soong = 
jelly; fishs uw ie a whe stan Genc; a a) 3 


sail mar 

5. Put the proper stad an. Ay | to, | Ten se ‘thé _ 

(2) My dog z Pate: Wr. : “ord ou days’ ee wo 
then to everyone’s amazei.; a fa sé ote my sw by saa m ot: oe es 


the stream and was loet frois ~ ou. The st — a 
roar thundered at us from af-Y aes Be. % 


vanished and at the sound th ave or der ed you ber: Zo 
Somalis I myself all of us turnecr your life. feega Umeheia 
(b) And when he saw These ¢ the Cat, and G claws, an 
have I kept you too long w ‘pe 
“to bear: witness aca hartl=- 


who stretches his guests v See 
feet what shall bedon Side to speak for you? -to-his<.. = 
the land. iord, I am guiltless, and am - ‘Oh he } 
155 it 
7, 
385 
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III.—Gram EXERCISES 


e 


.~ slowing signs ? 
rh fF nt ut 3 Pe 3 = 
7. Rewrite each of the fos né ‘. ontences with the subject in 
the plural (in some it will be nee €.,y to alter the verb also, so that 
it will agree with the new subject snd to make other changes) : 
(a) A very tall and strong man came down to, meet him. 
(5) He wore a collar of jewels on his neck. 
(c) “he lioness misses her prey. 
(d) ‘Though his yoice was gentle and fawning, it was dry and 
husky, like a toa¢ 4 
a (e) Whatso susly anger he 


 / ath. 7 
>: 1s an ill-ruled land.” 


{ A iste’ jchoowl | WE it false? 
\ f ig) is this A yore * «At false : 
7: , 2 
{O 


6. What names are given to 
- (in “‘ snow-blasts ’’), 


6c 99 
* 


‘meets he entices him hither to 
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[Scene: The Lion, the . ‘ of ‘: 
his throne, with thee woh ite gh } y it is nearer, er 
the Leopard and otk’ ae D amy “corel ; sivel by. ae 


u yd 

throne. Reynard i+ rae el, stdica Rice Gene: 4 
: ae 
Lion, bound hand an. ayy to, ene is tht a 
t.. “ord | cou days’ ae 


Lion. Reynard, there ist. ge of my sw nyse of 


does not complain sorely of you. They ezcus:t oe 
of many crimes, and so I have ordered you tber> 


brought here, to be on trial for your life. hhegtimss% s 


Wolf, Bruin the Bear, ‘Tybert the Cat, and G ol aws, 


cleer the Cock are here to bear-witness again hail 
Who have you on your side to speak for you? P"to-his* 


Reynard. My lord, I am guiltless, and am “ore. he 
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y Rewrite the pyOU al on “pei: 
‘ E 1f ed * sxymbart the Badger, who 
”? and ends “Sweet to “Ween: Ga: 
bo buy our gar Coup *Ni@' witness for me. 
me 


ee ; : 
feel , od bine Aye 
*-astead of names oftitleer Py iicatet 308 


Parth, What have you to 

| eres - 
cleer (his J}. Wooping sadly). Merciful 
‘please you to hedge’ complaint about the great 
3 z that Reynard has done against me and my 
ven. In April, when the weather was fair, I 
eight sons and seven daughters that my wife had 
dq. ‘The Fox came to me dressed as a hermit, 
d, “Sir Chanticleer, from this time be no more 
yf me, for I am old and will eat no more flesh.” 
s+ > sat down under a bush and began to say his 
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prayers, and I was glad, and went to bed that night in 
peace, and left the door sren. But in the night he 
slew all my fifteen child: me ind carried off my wife 
Partlet and devoured hente? 6 
» Lapmeeikeynard, what at you | P 
Grymbart (standing forth): My dear lord and king, 
I will answer for him. In April Reynard was sick, 
and remained all the month at home in his castle. 
Lion. It is well. Bruin the Bear, stand forth. 
Bruin. My lord, one day Reynard came to me and 
said, ““ Bruin, do you like honey ?44I have found 
some.” Well, I was gl#© to hea? Waat, for Tove 
honey above all things.: agPhe quilt, t Fox 4a 
into the woods, where so'mg - Se a eae 
were splitting it with weg | a CoN S cot ree nn 
great honeycomb. I pus Seis am ert 1S hearers, 
where it was held apart ey ee Wes Pavel by < = <e 
eat. My lord, while I: reps that ® ke Geng ne - 
heed, Reynard pulled ol. a9. tO does, and, ant is the 
sprang together again, me erdine fast by co sate er 


APS ela 


rushed up and beat me Giaelly with sticks, ie me a 
Reynard ran away laughing. I tugged and per Sas 
and at last got free, but the trunk scraped off the skin. 

of my neck, ears, and nose, and dragged out my clews, 
so that I was covered with blood. I arrived hatk 

in great pain and half-dead, and have been sic to his’  * 
since. ow. he 
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Lion. Reynard, you wicked wretch, how answer 
you that? 
Reynard. Noble lord*s:'{ master, as you see by his 
pitiful state, Bruin spé’n*':tue about the harm that 
befell him. But, my lor® ©shis is all the thanks I have 
for showing him the honey. I did not pull out the 
wedges, which he pushed aside in his greed and haste. 
I stayed by him, trying to help him, till the men came, 
when I should have lost my life if I had remained. 
Iion. Isegrim the Wolf, stand forth and bear wit- 
ness. 
Ley grim. uf qighty 18d, Reynard is my cousin, 
gi might, > bat eb ght that he would have 
bas fd me, By man ‘(3 family, better than he 
Dlins. “ot ou arelte -=B ny tale is most pitiful. 
SN Rewrite the fy ae a. ; a sting and caught nothing, 


its? and ends “Sweet to eN xii 
fie 4 NSS 
Some buy our garde’ fic’ 4 “IT, sad, and weary. AsI 


zastead of names o! synard@enig? “ap, I smelled a delicious 
vil ds being Peerless By them on the fire was 
_epoiling a. >) I went in Reynard told 

tie chat he had decided ®"become a monk, and to eat 
ee amstead of meat, and he asked me if I would 
a me a monk too. I said that I would. He then 
: aid that we must shave our heads, and that the best 
{* way to do so would be to pour boiling water on our 
ads to kill the hair. I agreed to this—for the fish 
rery good—whereupon the wicked fox poured 

¥: ~ eh _ 4 of hot water over me, and nearly scalded me 
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to death. I managed to crawl home, where [I lay ill 
for many weeks. When I was better I went to punish 
Reynard. But he met me with tears in his eyes, 
saying that he had repente;) of what he had done to 
me, and that he was now a unk in good earnest. He 
proposed that we should go together to catch fish, and 
we set out. 

It was a cold night, and though it was dark I noticed 
that Reynard had no fishing-rod. When we reached 
the edge of the lake, Reynard told me that the best 
way to catch fish was to let down our tails into the 
water. I did so, and he went a little way off to do the 
Vaz sit quit gi lest I. shQuld 


same, telling me to be sur: 
disturb the fish. I sat 0,3 isidem ay shave sa 
os Seer “Le as way, 4 ‘i 


cold water, till the pain <@eg. 
I could not, for my tail 7 ‘Steigteig Ss eitiis nearer ¢ 
and, worse than all, just ‘ An. Beats, “ravel by é sQe 
hard atit. You can seer EN what it is orf Geng: ad | 
Lion. What have you Pac, 2 to this, Rey ine as the: - 
Reynard. Most mercifr “ _cusrd, I confess tal days: i, = 
But what have I done? lia nothing to Isegiom. OE 2 
violence. All I did he consented to. It was not Sei. 
fault if the hot water scalded him and the cold Wer? om 
froze his tail. F ce 
Lion. Call ‘Tybert the Cat. SH 
Tyoert. O great king and judge, I ask you to pun- es 
ish this vile wretch and murderer, who does ill to his 
friends and laughs at them. I pass over the wrow- he 
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did to me, when he caused me to be caught by the 
neck in a snare at a priest’s house. I accuse him here 
of having cruelly murdered my poor friend Cuthbert 
the Hare. 
I was standing talking to Cuthbert when Reynard 
sprang out of a bush. He seized Cuthbert by the 
throat and bit it through. Then he slung the body 
across his back, and carried him away to the wood, 
where he devoured him. I know it, for I crept be- 
hind, and watched him, peeping through the leaves ; 
and when I saw that fell deed I trembled with fear. 
Lion. Reynard, Reynard, you see to what your evil 
deeds have brought yousyil see wgP*that -vou will 
never do any good, and soj, pines -—y have g ed 


upon the gallows until yd ‘- ®ng way, ad, 
Isegrim. ; v jets om eit is nee 
avel by. 8G. 


[Bruin and Isegrim put a rope Spout 


neck and lead hix nnd, the gallows.] oe EE d 


% 
mnt ig tht 


Have you anything to say. aera days’ 
Reynard. Oh, my lord, iia -aow that your séfem of, 


is just. I have sinned and done wrong. But I mt Gh 


well that my aunt, your wife, when she remember: 
how long ago I cured her when she was near to death, 
will be sorry for me ; and you, too, when you remem- 
ber how often I have served you well, when you were 
in sore danger and distress. When I was young I was 


one of the best children that could anywhere be found. 
W R.I.4—II 
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But then, when I grew up, I became friends with 
Isegrim, and he led me astray, and taught me to kill 
hens and hares. And so I became a robber; not 
that I had need, seeing that I had so great a store of 
gold and silver hidden away that I might have lived 
in peace and plenty to a ripe old age. 

Lion, Wait a minute. Reynard, what has become 
of your riches? 

Reynard. My lord, I paid them to Bruin and 
Tybert, so that they should agree not to murder 
you. 


“=P pnd let him say what he 
ae Tybert till we have heard 
tages and that we will do in court 
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als. 1 otk oe } 
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s’? and ends.$: 
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me buy @ 
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|. 
“ly to himself, is brought down 
2" and his feet and hands are 


ie ; 
ZA untied. | 
Rendered into dramatic form from Caxton’s translation of 
Reynard the Fox. 
EXERCISES 
I 


1. Name the animals that bore witness against Reynard and those 
that spoke in his favour. 
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2. What wrongs were complained of by : 
(a) Chanticleer the Cock. 
(5) Bruin the Bear. 
(c) Isegrim the Wolf. 
(d) ‘Tybert the Cat. 
3. What excuses did Reynard make for the wrongs he had done 
4. Why did the Lion and Lioness spare Reynard in the end? 
5. Answer these questions : 
(a) Who were the judges ? 
(b) Who was the prisoner ! 
(c) Who were the witnesses ? 
6. Which animal in the story do you like best? Why? 
7. [In answering these questions you are expected to use the 
words in the book. ] 
(a) What was the weather like in April? 
(b) What did Reynard de ‘hen Bruin Peo -heater.with 
i th oe did Ise} fo A °y 
c) In what state di se; $eeturn he Bo. 
hunting and caught othin’ a Bie way i dl 


(dq) What did Reynard do Wilt Cali x it 1s n¢arer, CLe f 


and what did he say? +i travel b Me ay 
(e) How did the Fox smile to himself, when ty Geng. me 
down from the gallows ? NG, fh a 


1) 


“ 
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8. Which of the following sentences are statements, which. 


(a) In this course we had very good weather. 

(b) In what way can we obtain our freedom. 

(c) Are there any birds sitting on the tree above me. 
(d) Do not brag too much. 

(e) Keep straight on eastwards. 

(f) Here they remained through the night. 

(g) Did they conspire to murder my lord the king? 
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g@. nariners of England 
#ihat guard our mative seas, 
ze Whose flag has braved a thousand years 
fs The battle and the breeze ! 
nate Your glorious standard launch again 
To match another foe ! 
And sweep through the deep 
While the stormy winds do blow ; 
While the battle rages loud and long, 


And the stormy winds do blow. 
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The spirits of your fathers 

Shall start from every wave, 

For the deck it was their field of fame, 
And ocean was their grave. 

Where Blake and mighty Nelson fell 
Your manly hearts shall glow, 

As ye sweep through the deep 

While the stormy winds do blow ; 
While the battle rages loud and long, 
And the stormy winds do blow. 


Britannia needs no bulwarks, 
No towers along the steep ; 
Her march is o’er the mountaiggwaves, 
Her home is in thageep. Pe : 
With thunders from#%er nativ—_Y have 
She quells the flood ¢low, ng way, Se 
As they roar on the shore Sits nearer / 
When the stormy winds do blow: travel by. 3 
When the battle rages loud and lym, Geng: d 


And the stormy winds do blow. nd ye 4 thi Pee 
The meteor flag of England “gadiiul days’ ae Mee. 
Shall yet terrific burn;, , ory 2 adam chee ep 
Till danger’s trotibied: night depart ee | ia 


And the star of peace return. 
Our song and feabt shall tl Se leah 


= Qo) } 4 
To the fame of your-name | B AL NE 


When the storm has, ceased to blow ; 
When the fiery fight is heard no more, 


And the storm has ceased to blow ! 
THOMAS CAMPBELL. 


XXI 
THE REALM OF PRESTER JOHN 


From the land of Cathay men go towards the land of 
Bachary, where are very evil and cruel people. In 
that land are trees that bear wool, as though it were of 
sheep, whereof men make clothes, and all things that 
may be made of wool. In that country are many 
ipotaynes, that dwell sometimes in the water and some- 
times on the land ; and they are half man and half 
na as I have cid before ; and they eat men, when 
they. made 1 “pebem. Ang there are rivers of water 
thatd me ei mets threg:'mes more than is the water 
EP ogee : 
gpawin Vintry are many griffins, more abundant 
rE ° buy tigther country. Some men say that they 
ad of namey upward of an eagle, and beneath of a 
i cat is true. But one griffin has a greater 
‘Tris stronger than eight lions, and greater 
EE sfénger than a hundred eagles. For one griffin 
“w€nere will carry, flying to his nest, a great horse, or 
oe two oxen yoked together as they go at the plough. 
For he has talons as long, and so large and great, as 
though they were horns of great oxen, or of bulls, or 
of kine, so that men make cups of them to drink out of ; 
and of their ribs, and of the feathers of their wings, men 


make bows full strong, to shoot with arrows and darts. 
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From thence men go, by many days, through 
the land of Prester John, the great Emperor of 
India. And they call his kingdom the isle of 
Pentexoire. 

This Emperor, Prester John, rules a very wide land, 
and. has many very noble cities and good towns in his 
realm, and many great and large isles. For all the 
country of India is divided into isles, by the great 
rivers that come from Paradise, that separate all the 
land into many parts. And also in the sea he has 
full many isles. And the best city in the isle of 
Pentexgire is Nyse, a very royal city, noble and very 

masa’ a Oa John has under him many kings, 
ee a ~ g sles and m yi divers people of divers 
a1. otkg s “nd this lagid is full good and rich, but 
tow the YF; the land of the great Chan. For the 
m "and ry tigthe not thither so commonly to buy 
me buy @ 
é of names! : they do in the land of the great Chan, 
alte vat to travel to. 
fis - other side, in the isle of Cathay, men 
. ‘éngerss needful to man, cloths of gold, and of 
fexe will picery. And therefore, although men can 
trade better in the isle of Prester John, they dread the 
long way and the great perilsin the sea. For in many 
places of the sea are great rocks of stones of adamant, 
which of its nature draws iron to itself ; and therefore 
no ships that have either bonds or nails of iron in 
them pass there ; and, if they do, at once the rocks of 
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adamant draw them to themselves, that they may 
never go thence. I myself have seen afar in that sea, 
as though it had been a great isle full of trees and 
bushes, full of thorns and briers, in great plenty ; and 
the shipmen told us that all that was of ships that were 
drawn thither by the adamants, through the iron that 
was in them. And from the rottenness and other 
things that were within the ships, grew those bushes, 
and thorns, and briers, and green grass, and such 
kinds of things ; and by reason of the masts and the 
sailyards, it seemed a great wood or a grove. And 
such rocks are in many places thereabout. And 
therefore merchants dare not pass there, unless they 
know well the passages, or unless they have good 
pilots. And also they dread the long way, and, 
therefore, they go to Cathay, because: it is nearer : 
and yet it is not so nigh but men must travel by sea. 
and land eleven or twelve months, from Gen or 
from Venice ere they reach Cathay. And ys isthe. - 
land of Prester John farther, by many dreacfui days’ 


_ journey. And the merchants pass by the kingdom of » 


Persia, and go toa city called Hermes, because Hermes 
the philosopher founded it, and after that they pass 
an arm of the sea, and then they go to another city 
called Golbache ; and there they find merchandise, 
and as great abundance of parrots as men find here of 
geese. And if they wish to go farther, they can do 
so quite safely. In that country is but little wheat or 
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barley, and therefore they eat rice and honey and 
milk and cheese and fruit. 

This Emperor, Prester John, takes always to wife 
the daughter of the great Chan ; and the great Chan 
also in the same wise the daughter of Prester John. 
For they two are the greatest lords under the firma- 
ment. 

In the land of Prester John are many divers things 
and many precious stones, so great and so large, that 
men make of them plates, dishes, cups, etc. And 
many other marvels are there, that it were too long to 
put in a book. | 

But I will tell you of his principal isles, and of his 
estate, andjof his law. This Emperor Prester John is 
a Christian, and a great part of his country also ; but 
they have not all the articles of our faith as we have. 
They believe in the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
and.they are very devout andright true to one another. 
And theo not seek to entrap or deceive one another. 
And notes under him seventy-two provinces, and in 
every province is a king, all which kings have kings 
under them. And all of them are subjects of Prester 
John. 

And in his lordships are many great marvels, for in 
his country is the sea called the Gravelly Sea, which is 
all gravel and sand, without a drop of water ; and it 
ebbs and flows in great waves, as other seas do, and it 
is never still at any season. And no man can pass 
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that sea with ships nor in any way ; and, therefore, 
no man knows what land is beyond that sea. And 
although it has no water, men find therein, and on the 
banks, very good fish, of different nature and shape 
from what is found in any other sea; and they are 
of very good taste, and delicious to eat. 

Three days’ journey from that sea are great mount- 
ains, out of which runs a great river which comes from 
Paradise ; and it is full of precious stones, without a 
drop of water; and it runs through the desert, on 
one side, so that it makes the Gravelly Sea where it 
ends. And that river runs only three days in the 
week, and brings with it great stones, and rocks also 
therewith, and that in great plenty. And when they 
are entered into the Gravelly Sea they are seen no 
more. And in those three days that that river run- 
neth, no man dare enter into it ; but in the other days 
men dare enter well enough. Beyond that river, 
more up towards the deserts, between the mountains, is 
a great gravelly plain ; and in that plain, every day at 
sunrise, small trees begin to grow, and they grow till 
midday, bearing fruit ; but no man dare take of that 
fruit, for it is a thing of fairie. And after midday they 
decrease and enter again into the earth, so that at 
sunset they appear no more; and so they do every 
day. And that is a great marvel. 

In that desert are many wild men, who are hideous 
to look on, for they are horned; and they speak 
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nought, but grunt like pigs. And there is also great 
plenty of wild dogs. And there are many parrots, 
which speak of their own nature, and salute men that 
go through the deserts, and speak to them as plainly 
as though it were a man. And they that speak well 
have a large tongue, and have five toes upon each 
foot. And there are also others which have but 
three toes upon each foot, and they speak but little, 
and can only utter a cry. 

This Emperor, Prester John, when he goes to battle 
against any other lord, has no banners borne before 
him ; but he has three great and high crosses of fine 
gold full of precious stones ; and each cross is set in a 
chariot full richly arrayed. And to keep each cross 
are appointed ten thousand men of arms, and more 
than one hundred thousand footmen, as we should 
guard a standard when in the country of an enemy. 
And this number of people is independent of the chief 
army and is not drawn up in order of battle. And 
when he has no war, but rides with a private company, 
he has before him but one plain cross of wood without 
gold or silver or precious stones in remembrance that 
Jesus Christ suffered death upon a wooden cross. 
And they carry before him also a platter of gold full 
of earth, in token that his nobleness, and his might, 
and his flesh, shall turn to earth. And he has borne 
before him also a vessel of silver, full of noble jewels 
of gold and precious stones, in token of his lordship, 
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nobility, and power. He dwells commonly in the 
city of Susa, and there is his principal palace, which is 
so rich and noble that no man can conceive it without 
seeing it. 

And above the chief tower of the palace are two 
round pommels of gold, in each of which are two large 
carbuncles, which shine bright in the night. And 
the principal gates of his palace are of the precious 
stones called sardonyx ; and the border and bars are 
of ivory ; and the windows of the halls and chambers 
are of crystal; and the tables on which men eat, 
some are of emeralds, some of amethyst, and some of 
gold, full of precious stones ; and the pillars that sup- 
port the tables are of the same precious stones. And 
the steps approaching his throne, when he sits at meat, 
one is of onyx, another of crystal, another of green 
jasper, another of amethyst, another of sardonyx, 
another of cornelian, and the seventh, on which he 
sets his feet, is of chrysolite. All these steps are 
bordered with fine gold, with the other precious 
stones, set with great orient pearls. ‘The sides of the 
seat of his throne are of emeralds, and bordered full 
nobly with gold, and dubbed with other precious 
stones and great pearls. All the pillars in his chamber 
are of fine gold with precious stones, and with many 
carbuncles, which give great light by night to all 
people. And although the carbuncle gives light 


enough, nevertheless at all times a vessel of crystal, 
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full of balm, is burning, to give good smell and odour 
to the Emperor, and to expel all wicked airs and cor- 
ruptions. ... 

Beside the isle of Pentexoire, that is the land of 
Prester John, is a great isle, long and broad, that men 
call Milsterak ; and it is the lordship of Prester John. 
Beyond that isle is another isle, where is great multi- 
tude of folk. 

In that country, and in all India, are great plenty of 
cockodrills, a sort of long serpent, as I have said 
before ; and in the night they dwell in the water, and 
in the day upon the land, in rocks and caves. And 
they eat no meat in winter, but lie as in a dream, as 
do serpents. ‘These serpents slay men, and they eat 
them weeping ; and when they eat, they move the 
upper jaw, and not the lower jaw ; and they have no 
tongue. Inthat country, and in many others beyond, 
and also in many on this side, men sow the seed of 
cotton ; and they sow it every year, and then it grows 
to small trees, which bear cotton. And so do men 
every year, so that there is plenty of cotton at all 
times. 

In this isle also, and in many others, there is a 
manner of wood, hard and strong; and whoever 
covers the coals of that wood under the ashes thereof 
the coals will remain alive a year or more. And that 
tree has many leaves, as the juniper has. And there 
are also many trees the nature of which is that they will 
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never burn nor rot. And among other trees there are 
nut-trees that bear nuts as great as a man’s head. 
There are also animals called orafles, which are called, 
in Arabia, gerfauntz. ‘They are spotted, and a little 
higher than a horse, with a neck twenty cubits long ; 
and the croup and tail are like those of a hart ; and 
one of them may look over a high house. And there 
are also in that country many chameleons ; which is 
a beast as small as a goat ; it is wild, and lives on air, 
and never eats or drinks at any time. And it changes 
its colour often, and can be seen to be now in one 
colour, now in another: and it can change to any 
colour it pleases, except red and white... . 

_ And many other beasts there are in these countries, 
and elsewhere thereabouts, and many kinds of birds 
also of which it would take too long to tell you, 
wherefore I pass them over at this time. 


From The Voyage and Travel of Sir ‘fohn Mandeville. 
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EXERCISES 
I 


1. What does the writer tell us about “ Ipotaynes” a 
* Griffins”? , 

2. Give an account of the Gravelly Sea. 

3. Name some of the marvels in the land of Prester John. 

4. Describe the throne of Prester John. 

5. Which parts of this description seem to you to be most unrez 


II—GRAMMAR EXERCISES 


6. “ One griffin will carry, flying to his nest, a great horse, or ty 
oxen yoked together.” 

Each of the words italicised in this sentence is the mame of sor 
real or imaginary thing. Underline all the words in the followii 
passage which are names of things. What is the grammatical ter 
for such words? 


‘* And there are also wild swine of many colours, as great 
oxen in our country, all spotted like young fawns. And the 
are also hedgehogs, as great as wild swine, which we call pore 
pines.” 

7. In “ Prester John rules over wild lands, and he has very mat 
noble cities in his realm,” Ae means Prester John. 

What words do those italicised in the following sentences replace 
What name is given to words of this kind? 


Page 166: (a) Some men say that they have the body yy 
ward of an eagle. (4) They call Azs kingdom the isle of Per 
texoire. 

Page 168: If they do, anon the rocks of adamant drai 
them to them. 

Page 169: And also they dread the long way, and therefor 


they go to Cathay, because 7¢ is nearer. 
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Page 170: (a) For they two are the greatest lords in all the 
firmament. 

(b) But I will tell you of ‘his principal cities. (c) For in 
his country is the Gravelly Sea, which is all gravel and sand : 
and it ebbs and flows in great waves. 

Page 171: And after midday they decrease and enter again 
into the earth. 

8. ‘* Do not tell him that I have warned you.” 

‘Tell him that I have not warned you.” 

What difference in meaning is caused by altering the position of the 
negative word mot in these sentences ! 

g. “ Do not tell him that I have warned you, or he will kill me by 
some evildeath.” Express the same meaning by omitting the negative 
and altering the wording. 

10. Remove the negatives from : 

(a) Therefore merchants dare not pass there unless they have 
good pilots. ° 

(5) Aren’t there lions in India now ? 

11. Give the plural of telegram, index, footman, mousetrap, 
scissors, fish, negro, Bishop of London, house-furnisher, manservant, 


penny, flat. 
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THE mother looked out from the window-bay, looked 
over the woods to the sea, 


And “ Where are those four bonny boys of mine?” 
and *‘ Where are they gone? ”’ said she. 


The gardener’s lad with the wave-tanned face looked 
up from the blush-rose bed, 


““’'They have taken the boat and dropped on the ebb at 
dawn of the day,” he said. 


‘The mother turned from the window-bay ; she was 
fair as a three-months’ bride. 


*© Ah, well-a-day for my four wild boys and their lust 
of the sea,” she sighed. 
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But deeper yet had the mother sighed could she know 
what the years would bring, 

The gift of the sea, and the doom of the sea, and the 
faith of a craven king. 


A stone’s throw under the windows, by dale and 
covert and down, 

The Dart winds home from its moorland source to the 
roads and the haven town ; 


And thither it was in an old sea-boat from their home 
at Greenaway 
The eager sons of the manor-house would fare for 


their holiday. 


There were Humphry and Adrien Gilbert, with their 
friend from over the moor, 

The yeoman’s son John Davies, to lug at the heavy | 
oar. 


And the boy that held the tiller, the fourth and the 
youngest one, - 
Was the heir of Walter Raleigh, and the same fair 


mother’s son. 


What deeds of wild adventure they have dared on that 
Devon stream, 

When the fabled West was an easy quest to a boy's 
light-hearted dream ; 
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When the river-reach was their tropic sea, and the 
coast was the Spanish main, 

And the blistered wreck on the ebb-tide shoal was a 
great galleass of Spain. 


And so they would come to the haven, where, moored 
to the laden quays, 

Were the ships at rest with their canvas furled from a 
hundred marvellous seas ; 


The lofty poops and the painted hulls of the beautiful 
ships of old, 

The carven prows and the open ports with their guns 
that shone like gold ; 


For the boys that were born and cradled where the 
breeze of the ocean blows, 

They loved those ships with a passion that only the 
sea child knows. 


And the Channel rovers knew them, the men of the 
western shire, | 

And told them tales of the ocean life and the world of 
a boy’s desire ; 


There was one that had sailed with Strangeways, 
another with red T’remayne ; 
They could tell of the Holy Office and the rule of the 


monk in Spain ; 
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Of the corsair folk in the Eastern isles with the long 
brass guns on deck, 
Of the North Sea spray, of a gale in the bay, of a 


fight, of a run, of a wreck ; 


Of the fur-clad folk and the frost-bound shores, 
where the day and night are one, 

And the drifting ice-floes sparkle to the gleam of the 
midnight sun ; 


But the tale that held them longest was the tale of the 
isles that lie 

F ar over the great Atlantic and the land of the sunset 
sky ; 


Where veiled in rumour and fable, withdrawn as a 
virgin bride, 

_ The world to be wooed and conquered was a quest 

that was still untried. 


Then the lips would part and the eager eyes go 
westward over the sea, 

“A little while, but a little while, and the time will 
come for me.” 


_ Now tack—for the tide sets inland, and the mother 
frets in the hall, 

~ We have far to go ere the sun be low—good hap to 
ye, masters all !”’ 
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~ God speed to ye, gentle worships—good hap to 
ye, honest John, 

Good luck to ye, young Squire Raleigh, and keep 
your eye on the Don!” 


The mother looked out as the westering sun went 
under the steep moorside, 

And “ Where are those four bonny boys of mine? 
They are long from their home,” she sighed. 


But deeper yet had the mother sighed, could she know 
what the end would be, 
The golden dream of the after years, and the doom 


that came from the sea. 1 og Sa 


EXERCISES 
‘To understand this poem you must know something about the 
sailors who lived in the time of Queen Elizabeth, and how they 
sailed to America to fight against the Spaniards and in search of 
treasure. Especially you must know about Sir Francis Drake’s 
voyage round the world. Also you must know the stories of the life 
of Sir Walter Raleigh and Sir Humphry Gilbert. You should read, 
too, about the defeat of the Spanish Armada in the year 1588. “Then 
you will know what the poem means, and will be able to explain the 
following phrases : 
(1) The gift of the sea, and the doom of the sea, and the 
faith of a craven king. 
(2) ‘The Spanish Main. 
(3) A great galleass of Spain. 
(4) The men of the western shire. 
(5) The Holy Office. 
(6) The corsair folk in the Eastern isles. 
(7) The fur-clad folk and the frost-bound shores. 
(8) . .. the isles that lie 
Far over the great Atlantic and the land of the sunset sky. 


XXIII 
AN ADVENTURE ON THE PRAIRIE 


nr a 


On my return from the Upper Mississippi, I found 
_ myself obliged to cross one of the wide prairies which, 
in that portion of the United States, vary the appear- 
ance of the country. The weather was fine ; all 
around me was as fresh and blooming as if it had just 
issued from the bosom of nature. My knapsack, my 
gun, and my dog were all I had for baggage and 
company. But, although well moccasined, I moved 
slowly along, attracted by the brilliancy of the colours 
and the gambols of the fawns around their dams, to 
all appearance as thoughtless of danger as I felt 
myself. 

My march was of long duration. I saw the sun 
sinking beneath the horizon long before I could 
perceive any appearance of woodland, and nothing 
in the shape of man had I met with that day. The 
track which I followed was only an old Indian trail, 
and as darkness overshaded the prairie I felt some 
desire to reach at least a copse, in which I might lie 
down to rest. ‘The night-hawks were skimming over 
and around me, attracted by the buzzing wings of 
the beetles which form their food, and the distant 
howling of the wolves gave me some hope that I should 


soon arrive at the skirts of some woodland. 
183 
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A TALL FIGURE PASSED AND REPASSED. 


I did so, and almost at the same instant a firelight 
attracting my eye, I moved towards it, full of confid- 
ence that it proceeded from the camp of some 
wandering Indians. I was mistaken; I discovered 
by its glare that it was from the hearth of a small log 
cabin, and that a tall figure passed and repassed 
between it and me, as if busily engaged in household 
arrangements. 

I reached the spot, and, presenting myself at the 
door, asked the tall figure,which proved to be awoman, 
if I might take shelter under her roof for the night. 
Her voice was gruff, and her attire thrown negligently 
about her. She answered in the affirmative. I 
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walked in, took a wooden stool, and quietly seated 
myself by the fire. The next object that attracted my 
attention was a finely formed young Indian, resting 
his head between his hands, with his elbows on his 
knees. A long bow rested against the log wall near 
him, while a quantity of arrows and two or three 
racoon skins lay at his feet. He moved not; he 
apparently breathed not. Accustomed to the habits 
of the Indians, and knowing that they pay little 
attention to the approach of civilised strangers (a 
circumstance which in some countries is considered as 
evincing the apathy of their character), I addressed 
_him in French, a language not infrequently partly 
known to the people in that neighbourhood. He 
raised his head, pointed to one of his eyes with his 
finger, and gave mea significant glance with the other. 
His face was covered with blood. ‘The fact was that, 
an hour before this, as he was in the act of discharging 
an arrow at a racoon in the top of a tree, the arrow 
had split upon the cord, and had sprung back with 
such violence into his right eye as to destroy it for ever. 

Feeling hungry, I inquired what sort of fare I 
might expect. Such a thing as a bed was not to be 
seen, but many large untanned bear and buffalo hides 
lay piled in a corner. I drew my watch from my 
breast and told the woman it was late, and that I was 
fatigued. She had espied my watch, the richness of 
which seemed to operate upon her feelings with 


Lall 
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electric quickness. She told me that there was plenty 
of venison and jerked buffalo meat, and that on re- 
moving the ashes I should find a cake. But my 
watch had struck her fancy, and her curiosity had to 
be gratified by an immediate sight of it. I took off 
the gold chain that secured it from around my neck, 
and presented it to her. She was all ecstasy, spoke of 
its beauty, asked me its value, and put the chain round 
her brawny neck, saying how happy the possession 
of such a watch would make her. Thoughtless, and, 
as I fancied myself in so retired a spot, secure, I paid 
little attention to her talk or her movements. I 
helped my dog to a good supper of venison, and was 
not long in satisfying the demands of my own appet- 
ite. 

The Indian rosefrom his seat,as if in extreme suffer- 
ing. He passed and repassed me several times, and 
once pinched me on the side so violently that the pain 
nearly brought forth an exclamation of anger. I 
looked at him. His eye met mine, but his look was so 
forbidding that it struck a chill into the more nervous 
part of my system. He again seated himself, drew 
his butcher-knife from its greasy scabbard, examined 
its edge, as I would do that of a razor suspected dull, 
replaced it, and again taking his tomahawk from his 
back, filled the pipe of it with tobacco, and sent me 
expressive glances whenever our hostess chanced to 
have her back to us. 
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Never till that moment had my senses been awak- 
ened to the danger which I now suspected to be about 
me. I returned glance for glance to my companion, 
and rested well assured that, whatever enemies I 
might have, he was not of their number. 

I asked the woman for my watch, wound it, and, 
under pretence of wishing to see how the weather 
might probably be on the morrow, took up my gun 
and walked out of the cabin. I slipped a ball into 
each barrel, scraped the edges of my flints, renewed the 
primings, and, returning to the hut, gave a favourable 
account of my observations. I took a few bear-skins, 
made a pallet of them, and, calling my faithful dog to 
my side, lay down, with my gun close to my body, and 
in a few minutes was—to all appearance—fast asleep. 

A short time had elapsed when some voices were 
heard, and from the corner of my eyes I saw two 
athletic youths making their entrance, bearing a dead 
stag upon a pole. They disposed of their burden, 
and, asking for whisky, helped themselves freely to 
it. Observing me and the wounded Indian, they 
asked who I was, and why that rascal (meaning the 
Indian, who, they knew, understood not a word of 
English) was in the house. ‘The mother—for so she 
_ proved to be—bade them speak less loudly, made 
mention of my watch, and took them to a corner, 
where a conversation took place the purport of which 
it required little shrewdness to guess. I tapped my 
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dog gently. He moved his tail, and with indescrib- 
able pleasure I saw his eyes alternately fixed on me 
and raised towards the trio in the corner. I felt that 
he perceived danger in my situation. The Indian 
exchanged a last glance with me. 

The lads had eaten and drunk themselves into such 
a condition that I already looked upon them as Aors de 
combat, and the frequent visits of the whisky bottle to 
the ugly mouth of their mother I hoped would soon 
reduce her to a like state. Judge of my astonishment, 
reader, when I saw this incarnate fiend take a large 
carving-knife and go to the grind-stone to whet its 
edge. I saw her pour the water on the turning 
machine, and watched her working away with the 
dangerous instrument, until the cold sweat covered 
every part of my body, in spite of my determination 
to defend myself to the last. Her task finished, she 
walked to her reeling sons, and said, “‘ There, that'll 
soon settle him. Boys, kill him, and then for the 
watch.” 

I turned, cocked my gun-locks silently, touched my 
faithful companion, and lay ready to start up and shoot 
the first who might attempt my life. The moment 
was fast approaching, and that night might have been 
my last in this world, had not Providence made 
preparation for my rescue. 

All was ready. ‘The infernal hag was advancing 
slowly, probably contemplating the best way of 
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despatching me, whilst her sons should be engaged 
with the Indian. I was several times on the eve of 
rising and shooting her on the spot. 

But she was not to be punished thus. ‘The door 
was suddenly opened, and there entered two stout 
travellers, each with a long rifle on his shoulder. [ 
bounced up on my feet, and making them most 
heartily welcome, told them how well it was for me 
that they should have arrived at that moment. The 
tale was told in a minute. The drunken sons were 
secured, and the woman, in spite of her defence and 
vociferations, shared the same fate. The Indian 
fairly danced with joy, and gave us to understand, 
as he could not sleep for pain, he would watch over us. 
You may suppose we slept much less than we talked. 
The two strangers gave me an account of their once 
having been themselves in a somewhat similar situa- 
tion, Day came, fair and rosy, and with it the 
punishment of our captives. 

They were now quite sobered. Their feet were 
unbound, but their arms were still securely tied. 
We marched them into the woods, gave the sons a 
good beating, set fire to the cabin, gave all the skins 
and implements to the young Indian warrior, and 
proceeded, well pleased, towards the settlements. 


From Ornithological Biography, Vol. 1, by }. J. AUDUBON. 
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EXERCISES 


I—ComposITION EXERCISES 


1. Relate briefly the part played by the Indian in this adventure. 

2. ‘Tell the story as the Indian would have told it, if he had been 
able to speak English. 

3. Make a short dialogue which is supposed to take place between 
the traveller and the two strangers, immediately after they entered 
the log cabin. 

4. This is a true story. Prove from the extract that the incident 
happened a long time ago. | | 

5. Use the following phrases in sentences: of long duration ; 
full of confidence ; take shelter ; in the act of; to pay attention ; 
to all appearance ; on the eve of. 

6. What is meant by ?— 

(a) To lead a cat-and-dog life. 

(5) ‘To dog one’s footsteps. 

(c) A dog in the manger. 

(d) The black dog will have his day. 

(ec) Give a dog a bad name and hang him. 

(f) The Dog-days; the Dog-star; the dog-rose; the 
Isle of Dogs ; dogs’-eared ; the Dogs of War ; dogged. 

7. Put the correct stops in the following sentences : 

(a) It shall be seen whose skill is the greater 

(b) Are you not afraid that you will draw down the wrath 
of the gods asked Minerva. | 

(c) I wish she said that I could have a trial of skill with you. 


II—GraMMAR EXERCISES 
8. Divide the following sentences into subject and predicate : 


(a) Hugh Miller stood on the beach. 
(b) ‘The tide was low. 
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(c) A narrow and broken shelf ran along the promontory. 
(d) We succeeded in scrambling up. 

(e) Up splashed the rattling gravel. 

(f) Towards midnight the sky cleared. 


g. In each of these sentences replace the pronoun which is the 
subject by its feminine form, and make any other changes which 
become necessary in consequence. 


(2) He came forward, bowing courteously, and held out both 
his hands. 

(b) He could not recover himself before the lion was upon 
him. 

(c) When he had done all his work, he seized two men and 
made ready his midday meal. 


10. Replace the subject of each of these sentences by a neuter 
pronoun, and make any other necessary changes : 


(2) She went straight for the furious beast and succeeded in 
getting her teeth into his tail. 

(b) She had never before shown herself in open daylight. 

(c) He shall bruise the serpent’s head, and the serpent shall 
bruise his heel. 
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